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eg eaidand’s age 


The interesting report and photographs in the Boston Post of February 
22, of the beaver dam and beaver houses on Pye Brook in the Hood Pond 
section of Topsfield, which has put eighty acres of land under water, calls to 
mind our Society’s experiences with Beavers at the Sharon Moose Hill Sanctuary 
some twenty years ago, which may be of interest to many of our members. 


The directors had our then secretary, Mr. Packard, procure two Beavers 
from the overflow supply which the United States authorities had on Mount 
Desert. For their reception we installed a strong wire fence five feet above 
ground and a foot below ground, which surrounded the swamp through which 
ran the outlet of our artificial pond. Unfortunately, as the ranger-naturalist 
who sent on the Beavers said, he was unable to determine the sex. They both 
proved to be males and fought until one killed the other. The survivor was 
killed by one of the trespassing hounds which then afflicted us and had leaped 
over the fence but was unable to leap back, not having hard ground to start from. 


Not discouraged, we asked for another shipment. Two more arrived — 
this time a pair. After a few days they made their escape from a part of our 
enclosure where, owing to the presence of a ledge, the fence had not the required 
depth under ground. At first no trace of the eseapers was found, but after sev- 
eral days they were discovered miles down the valley of Beaver Brook, which 
was apparently recognized as an ancestral fief. Presently word was had of a very 
substantial dam far down the Brook, almost at the railroad station, and com- 
plaints began to come from a raiser of watercress a half mile above the dam, 
stating that his plantings were being flooded out. We assured him that there 
was no evidence of flooding for a considerable stretch between his watercress 
plantation and the beaver pond and that his cress was only subjected to an un- 
usually rainy spring with accompanying high water. We did not succeed in 
convincing the grower of watercress, nor the water commissioners of Sharon, 
who proceeded to tear down the dam, which the Beavers promptly rebuilt. They 
kept tearing down the dam, and the Beavers continued to rebuild the dam every 
night. This tug of war extended over weeks and became the subject of com- 
ment in the weekly Sharon Advocate, which had sympathetic words for the 
Beavers. The selectmen were also sympathetic and pleased with what they 
called a very good show and a stimulus to the school children for industry, 
which was being displayed day in and day out. The Audubon directors did 
what they could in fanning this favorable sentiment, but after weeks of pro- 
tracted warfare the Beavers were killed. 


It is important in providing an enclosure for Beavers to have it made large 
enough so that no amount of extension of the pond can flood any public road 
or private property. It would seem that this result might be obtained by provid- 
ing a pond on the Beaver Brook below the Big Pine, where I think there is no 
ledge to interfere with getting a proper depth for the fence well underground. 
There is scarcely any demonstration of wild animals that will interest children 
more than to see the industry of the Beavers in cutting down trees and building 
their dams and houses. Among the children who saw Richard Borden’s attrac- 
tive illustrated lecture in the 1953 Audubon Nature Theatre series, several told 
me that they were more interested ia the pictures of the tame Otter than in any 
of the bird pictures. 


NOTE: For information on Massachusetts Beavers, see articles in the Bulletin 
by Mrs. Pell, Jan. 1944; S. W. Bailey, Feb. 1944; J. B. May, Apr. 1945; A. W. 
Sanborn, Apr. 1952 and Jan. 1953. 
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A New Bird for the List 


By Ouive RHINES 


A Black-headed Grosbeak Visits Connecticut 


There have been strange goings-on in New England this winter. Not only 
has the weather reached a new high in unpredictability but bird life here has 
also become somewhat of a guessing game as to what may turn up next. An 
unusual number of western birds as well as huge flocks of northern finches 
have invaded the area. In our town of Glastonbury. Connecticut. we have had 
four Dickcissels. two female orioles that looked like Bullock’s. a Tufted 
Titmouse. and a number of White-winged Crossbills with hordes of other 
winter finches. 

But the prize bird turned up on January 6. This was a day of mixed sun- 
shine and cloudy spells at Glastonbury. Gusty winds blew from the northwest 
and temperatures hovered near the freezing point after the passage of a weak 
cold front which had left a tight powder of snow on the ground. In a weed- 
patch across the street from my home sizable flocks of Juncos, Tree Sparrows. 
and Goldfinches were feeding industriously. 


\ sudden impulse to check the area for something a tittle out of the 


ordinary brought me the greatest surprise of many bird-watching experiences, 
for the first image that came into focus in my binoculars was that of a bird 
unlike anything | had ever seen before. A brief study of its dull orange under- 
parts and black and white trimmings left an impression which at first did not 
add up to anything in my bird library. 


There followed several days of foul weather during which I checked the 
region constantly without success. However, on January 10, a day of freezing 
rains, | was rewarded by a half-minute study of “The Bird” when it came to 
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feed on suet hanging from a cherry tree in the yard. This view from the 
kitchen window gave me the clues I needed; the bill was definitely a gros- 
beak’s, the head and wing patterns, more or less in black and white. were 
strikingly similar to the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and the outstanding color of 
the breast and belly was a pale rusty brownish. After eliminating all the gros- 
beaks with which I was familiar, there remained just one, the Black-headed 
Grosbeak of the far West. This, indeed, it proved to be! A rough color sketch 
was then sufficient to verify the identification when compared with some ex- 
cellent color movies of the western grosbeak taken last summer in Zion 
Canyon, Utah, by Percy E. Fellows, of Wethersfield. 

The Grosbeak was seen briefly again on the 17th. On the 20th it was lured 
into the yard and, apparently well pleased with the sunflower supply, con- 
tinued to visit regularly until the stormy week end of February 7. At this 
point it became restless, possibly disturbed by the arrival of some six hundred 
grackles in the orchard. At any rate it started commuting between my feeder 
and another one situated three eighths of a mile to the north. On February 
18 it settled down once more in my yard, but in the meantime more than one 
hundred Purple Finches had moved in to compete for the sunflower seed. 
Luckily the finches were polite enough to step aside each time the Grosbeak 
came to dine. 

Thus for a period of six weeks, the Grosbeak has been coming quite regu- 
larly to eat, first on the ground beneath my cherry tree, and later at a platform 
placed on a low branch of the same tree. Usually it has been observed shortly 
after daybreak, and throughout the day at hourly intervals until three or four 
in the afternoon. At the outset it seemed extremely shy and nervous but soon 
became accustomed to the noise of near-by traffic and to the crowding of 
other birds. 

I have studied the Grosbeak closely whenever there was an opportunity, 
watching its behavior at the feeder and attempting to learn something of its 
between-meal habits. As a result of this study, I witnessed on March 3 a sur- 
prising incident, the mystery of which may never be cleared up. 

The Grosbeak came for its final meal of the day at 3:15 p.m. It consumed 
thirty sunflower seeds, drove off English Sparrows, Siskins, and Purple Finches 
in an unusual burst of aggressiveness, then flew to the top of a large elm tree 
on the lawn. There it sat quietly for twenty minutes while I waited at an up- 
stairs window with binocular trained attentively on its every move. I was 
marveling at the way its wing bars and rusty-orange coloring stood out at 
that height, when suddenly it became alert and started to move from one 
branch to another. A few moments later a second bird came into the elm and 
the Grosbeak immediately flew to its side. When the two birds were close 
together I could see that the unknown arrival had orange under parts, but 
because of its position the upper plumage was not visible to me. Seconds later 
the two birds flew off side by side, and as they passed overhead I saw that they 
were of the same size and shape (as they had appeared to be in the tree) and 
were flying in perfect rhythm. Anyone’s guess is as good as mine, but one 
cannot miss the obvious question, Could there be a second Black-headed Gros- 
beak in this region? 

During its stay the food of my Grosbeak has consisted chiefly of sunflower 
seed, but occasionally it has taken suet or apple. Out in the field it seems to 
rely on coarse weed seeds. It has had a plentiful water supply in the brook 
and springs just beyond the dooryard. 
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It has been seen by more than thirty observers, including the Glastonbury 
birders. Mrs. Herbert Austin. Mrs. Warren Ball. and Dr. Lee J. Whittles: by 
visitors from Massachusetts, Davis Crompton, the Philip Hey woods, Dorothy 
Snyder. Professor Samuel Eliot. the Dudley Rosses: and by members of the 
Hartford. New Haven, and Providence Bird Clubs. 

On January 26 the Grosbeak entered a banding trap on the terrace and 
was banded with No. 2 band 48-274524. At this time Dr. Whittles and I had 
an opportunity to examine its plumage carefully and to photograph it in the 
hand. Other pictures in color and in black and white have been taken from 
a blind set up in the barn adjacent to the feeding area. 

Discovering a new bird for the New England list is exciting business. As 
this is written the Black-headed Grosbeak is still with me, and I only hope it 
will remain long enough to don its breeding plumage and perhaps greet its 
eastern cousin the Rose-breast, which will be singing in my orchard when 
spring comes north again. 

DESCRIPTION: The most striking color on the Black-headed Grosbeak is the 
peculiar pale rusty color which at times seems quite orange. It varies in different lights, 
being rather dull on dark days and gaudy when the light reflects from sun or snow. 
Head: median stripe through crown, rusty; below this, a narrow black stripe flecked 
with buff to give it a grayish appearance; stripe above eye, white, darkening to black near 
base of bill and to rusty at back of head; cheek-patch running through eye, black flecked 
with buff. Small white area each side of base of lower mandible. The rusty-orange of 
throat, breast, and belly runs in a perfect collar to the back of neck where head stripes 
converge. The shoulders, scapulars, and back show narrow “tiger stripes” of yellowish 
and dull black. The rump and upper tail coverts are pale rusty. At the center of the 
upper belly there is a narrow triangle of canary yellow which fades into dull white on the 
lowest part of the belly and under tail coverts. The wings are black with two prominent 
white bars and three round white spots at the tips of the secondaries. The wing linings 
and axillars are canary yellow. The tail is black above with a suggestion of white at the 
edges of the feathers. The underside of the tail is uniformly dull white. The bill is 
pinkish buff, darker on the upper mandible. The iris is brown. The legs are steel gray. 
The size of the bird is approximately that of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. It seems to be 
either an immature male or an adult male in winter plumage. 


James Kelsey Whittemore Award 

On February 3 Robert Green, of Northampton, received one of the James 
Kelsey Whittemore Awards in recognition of his interest in wildlife, as exem- 
plified by his caring for an injured Goldfinch and his solicitude for a wounded 
Black Duck which he rescued and gave immediate care at his home before 
bringing it to our Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary for further attention. 

Robert is a leader among the boys of his neighborhood, which is not far 
from the northern end of Arcadia. We hold great hopes that this presentation 
of a Peterson’s Field Guide to the Birds, with its Whittemore Award book- 
plate. will stimulate his interest and that of his friends in carrying on the 
principles of conservation taught at our sanctuaries and in our educational 
courses in the schools of Massachusetts. 

The award to Robert was made at the Audubon Nature Theatre program 
in Northampton given by Bert Harwell, which was well attended by the boys 
and girls of the community and their parents. 


Trail Working Party at Ipswich River 
Again you can help prepare your Sanctuary for the busy spring activities. 
All day Saturday, April 18, we will welcome volunteers. Bring teols and 
gloves. Coffee will be provided you. 
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The Story of Jimmy Il 
By Epiru AusTIN 


This Jimmy is the result of a 

former Jimmy that | had and lost. 

A year ago this spring, a baby Crow 

was found by a master of Tabor 

Academy. This baby Crow’ was 

brought up by the master and boys 

of the school and became their pet. 

He was so tame that he hopped about 

the campus of the school and visited 

the kitchen, where the help fed and 

played with him. He seemed particu- 

larly to love the children of the fac- 

ulty, and they had no fear of him. 

As he grew older. he still clung to the 

children, so much so that the mothers 

of the little ones began to worry lest, 

in play, he would peck at them and hurt them. It finally seemed advisable to 
take him away from the campus of the school. 


Knowing my love for all feathered friends, the headmaster of the school 
and the master who had found the little Crow brought him to me to care for. 
I was only too glad to have him, and soon we became fast friends. He was 
gentle and so friendly, and I spent some time with him practically every day. 
He lived in my large and roomy duckhouse but was out on my grounds with 
me whenever | was out. One day he refused to eat, and that evening he died. 
My gardener and | could not understand his sudden illness. and we were very 
puzzled. | had become very fond of this Jimmy and really grieved for him. 

My friends at Tabor, knowing how I felt about my loss, decided to do 
something about it. And thus came into my life the Jimmy you see on my 
Christmas card, which we feel is really a continuation of our first Jimmy. 


Jimmy II was procured from a pet shop but has the same characteristics 
as my original bird. And when I say “characteristics,” | mean just that, for 
perhaps people do not realize that even a Crow can have his own eccentricities 
and tastes. Jimmy lives in this same large duckhouse. contented and warm. 
I visit him each afternoon, and when I enter his abode he flies to me and 
perches on my shoulder, my hat, or my arm, as you see in the picture. He 
seems to understand as I talk to him. At these times I give him the hamburg 
which is his special treat, and it is interesting to watch him take it, then care- 
fully hide it in some corner or crévice, to be eaten, | presume, when he knows 
he is alone. At other times of the day he is fed the bird seed which is given 
to my other feathered friends. He has a particular kind of drinking fountain, 
which allows him only a small quantity of water at a time; this he delights 
in, and it is most intriguing to watch him drink and play at the same time. 
Other than that, his habits seem to be much like those of every other untamed 
bird. I am looking forward to this spring, when I shall be able to let him out 
around my grounds always, of course, when I am out, too; but at the 
present time he seems perfectly contented and thriving on his daily routine. 
I do enjoy him. 
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Was My Face Red? 


By RicHARD BorDEN 


This is the strange tale of a strange bird, in which the usual order of events 
was reversed but the final result proved most interesting. 


The story starts in March of 

1952. when | was in southern 

Florida making wildlife movies 

entitled “Wonders of the Wild” 

for television use. | covered much 

of the familiar circuit of that 

region, including the Keys. Florida 

Bay. and Everglades National 

Park. and finally ended up at that 

headquarters for many birders in 

Florida, the Southland Hotel in 

the town of Okeechobee. It was 

like an Old Home Week there. with 

such fellow birders as Alexander 

Sprunt. Bayard Read, John Storer, Glenn Chandler, and other enthusiasts. 

For avery pleasant ten days’ period we probed into the wild life of the Kissim- 

mee Prairie. King’s Bar (not part of the hotel!). and Red Reef Shoal after 
everything from Burrowing Owls to Everglade Kites. 

One day during our stay near Lake Okeechobee, while driving along the 
main road just north of the lake | observed what appeared to be three Snowy 
Egrets feeding among some cattle. Because so much of our wildlife photo- 
graphy portrays birds or animals where it is difficult to relate their size to 
known objects, whenever | have an opportunity such as this to show my 
subjects against a recognizable background, like a cow, | always take advan- 
tage of it. | drew up at the side of the road, put a long telephoto lens on my 
movie camera, and svent some little time getting a few fairly close shots of 
these white birds which were feeding right in among the grazing cattle. Ap- 
parently. the birds were feeding on insects in the grass disturbed by the move- 
ments of the cows. since the birds followed very close to the cows’ heads. as is 
apparent in the accompanying enlargement from my movie film. 

For most photographers the mechanics of movie making are fairly exact- 
ing. and we have to concentrate pretty carefully on the task at hand while 
taking our pictures. Looking at a scene as a whole, we are apt to overlook 
details to a certain extent while busily engaged with composition, light values, 
focus. and so on. There will be unlimited opportunities later to screen the film 
and to enjoy aspects of it which we were unable to examine while taking the 
picture. So I did not examine the three white birds closely on that March day 
at Okeechobee. 

l pon my return to Massachusetts, and after the films had been processed. 
I found that these cow-egret scenes had come out as well as could be expected 
considering the light overcast at the time of their taking. Shortly afterwards 
I met Roger Peterson, and he mentioned to me that he had heard of a Cattle 
Egret. Bubulcus ibis, a native of Africa, southern Europe, and western Asia, 
and which has recently become established in northern South America, which 
had been collected in the Sudbury Valley in Massachusetts and was apparently 
the first record of this exotic species for the North American continent. This 
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was news to me, and in passing conversation | remarked that | had seen three 
Snowy Egrets feeding right in among cattle just north of Lake Okeechobee 
that winter. I asked Roger of his experience in finding egrets closely associ- 
ated with cattle, and he hastened to assure me that he had never observed it, 
although he did think it was quite possible. He suggested that I screen this 
footage again very carefully with the possibility in view that my white birds 
might be Cattle Egrets instead of Snowies. 

More pressing things put this out of my mind and I did not screen the 
film again critically to check these Florida birds. But not long after I had 
given a lecture to a group in Concord, Allen Morgan called me on the tele- 
phone. He said he understood I had suggested the possibility that my birds 
might be Cattle Egrets. I then discovered that Allen, Dick Stackpole, and Bill 
Drury, Jr., were the fellows who observed the first bird in the Sudbury Valley. 
We wasted little time arranging for a screening in my office to study the true 
identity of my Okeechobee Egrets. 

During a noon hour Allen, Dick, and I examined critically this portion of 
my film, and both Allen and Dick were absolutely convinced that my birds 
were Cattle Egrets. Now I, too, could see the rusty tinge on the back of one 
bird’s head and also running down the back, while the yellow bill was con- 
spicuous, definitely distinguishing it from either the Snowy Egret or the im- 
mature Little Blue Heron, while the size ruled out the American Egret or the 
Great White Heron, both of which have yellow beaks. With this identifica- 
tion, the matter of the date of my film became of interest. It developed that 
I had unwittingly made these portraits of Cattle Egrets on March 12, 1952, 
less than a month before the date when Allen and Dick had collected their 
bird in Massachusetts! Certainly it was an odd chain of circumstances that, 
by leaving Massachusetts to take Florida movies, | should blunder unknow- 
ingly into the first Cattle Egrets to be observed in North America. and that 
shortly thereafter the first specimen to be taken in this country should be 
collected only a few miles from my home in Massachusetts. 

It had not occurred to me for a moment while taking these pictures that 
my birds were anything other than familiar Snowy Egrets. My good friend 
Alex Sprunt soon got word of my experience and took me to task for not 
letting him know sooner that I had found Cattle Egrets at Okeechobee. Alex 
was engaged in bringing up to date Hewell’s Florida Bird Life and wanted 
to put my record in as a definite first. This was a good opportunity for me 
to kid Alex a little about his not having spotted these Cattle Egrets himself, 
since his very popular wildlife tours pass right by this pasture twice a week 
or so. (As this is being written a note from Alex reports seeing Cattle Egrets 
almost daily through February 1953, near Okeechobee, as many as fourteen 
having been seen together at one time.) My own excuse was. of course. that 
I am just a dumb photographer, but Alex is a wonderfully keen field man. 
He came back with a very logical answer, that there are far too many white 
birds around Lake Okeechobee for anyone to get very excited about one or 
two in a pasture, even with cows or Brahma bulls near by. We both had 
good excuses. | was busy with camera details. Alex was seeing hundreds of 
white birds, egrets and herons and ibises. Allen Morgan, Dick Stackpole. and 
Bill Drury were the only ones doing careful observing. And an egret in April 
in the Sudbury Valley is more notable than one or a hundred in Florida. 


Since these first two observations were made Cattle Egrets have been seen 
in New Jersey and in Florida, and a dead bird was found in North Truro. 
Massachusetts. in November, 1952. 
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Fulmar Vagrants In Eastern North America 
By G. W. Corrree. Jr. 


\ heavy southeast storm struck the Massachusetts coast the night of 
December 5, 1952, with winds of particular violence upon the North Shore. 
The following morning broke fair and very clear, the wind having gone into 
the west and northwest. at moderate force. Richard J. Eaton. my wife Annette. 
and | left for Cape Ann rather tardily, reaching the high lookout point at the 
extreme northern tip of Halibut Point at about 10:30 a.m. There was spee- 
tacular surf on the rocks from the long rollers still coming in from the south- 
east, though the now opposite-bearing wind had flattened down the smaller 
surface movements of the sea. No sooner had we swung our glasses across the 
view than we regretted our dilatoriness, for it was at once apparent that a 
flight of alcids was in progress and, from the rate of passage, had been in 
progress possibly from dawn. Large alcids (either Murres or Razor-bills, and 
more probably chiefly the latter, on the basis of previous observations of 
recent years) were going by every few minutes in bunches of three, four, or 
five. with occasional Guillemots and Dovekies sprinkled in. No bird was seen 
to stop: the flight was uniformly bulletlike toward the southeast. back out to 
feeding grounds from the inshore waters whither the birds had been blown by 
the storm. By contrast, Kittiwakes and Gannets, perhaps half a dozen of each, 
worked to and fro off the Point, with a conventional scattering of Herring 
Gulls. Black-backs, and Cormorants. 


So busy was I at the telescope with the alcids that it was some minutes 
after Dick Eaton had spoken of an odd-looking “gull” sitting on the water 
not far offshore that I turned my attention to his find. The bird in question 
was about two hundred yards away, due north of the Point, in perfect light. 
sticking very closely to a lobster buoy. almost as though tied to it. At first 
glance. it was very gull-like (Ring-billed Gull size). with white head and 
breast and medium gray back and wings (tinged brownish). Darker wing 
tips served to strengthen the parallel. But the head seemed larger, the neck 
thicker, and the bird rode high in the water. Inspection through the 20X 
Bausch & Lomb Spotting Scope showed a large dark ungull-like eye and. 
especially, a peculiar, heavy, deep bill. The bill particularly, coupled perhaps 
with very recent reading of James Fisher, suggested Fulmar. So the Peter- 
son was fetched from the car, and a 35X eyepiece exchanged for the 20X. 
Meanwhile, Annette, who had been photographing surf from the rocks below, 
had climbed up to the lookout, to be greeted with the wild surmise. A Fulmar, 
it should be made clear, was a new bird to all three of us. 

The 35X revealed perfectly all details of the bill, including the tube along 
the upper mandible, the deep overhang of the upper mandible at the tip, and 
the color pattern. which was yellow at the base and tip. with an irregular dark 
band in the middle, slightly suggesting the Ring-billed Gull. (This effect shows 
very clearly in some of the photographs in Fisher's Fulmar.) A light area was 
apparent immediately in front of the wing tips. The bird stretched its wings 
twice but showed no inclination to fly, though it had no obvious injury. In- 
deed, it seemed to be feeding occasionally. in dabs at the surface of the water 
in front of it. 


It hugged its lobster buoy for upwards of an hour, giving ample oppor 
tunity for leisurely study and discussion in interludes between aleid irrup- 
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tions. Then suddenly it was out of sight. But fifteen minutes later it was 
picked up again, about one hundred yards to the west, and this time less than 
a hundred yards from shore, and again haunting a lobster buoy. It was ap- 
parently drifting west with the tide, which had been making all during our 
stay at the Point, coming in against the wind (high at Boston at 2:19 p.m. 
that day). There was more study, with the 20X, at this closer range. and then 
we left the lookout for a forty-five-minute walk southeast along the rocks. 
On our return to the Point the bird was not to be found. Dorothy Snyder 
arrived shortly before 2:00 p.m., when we finally left, and she remained for 
some time on watch, but the bird did not again appear. 

Subsequent investigation of books and museum specimens confirmed our 
opinion that we had seen a Fulmar (and presumably the Atlantic subspecies, 
Fulmarus g. glacialis) , in the light phase. Immatures are apparently practically 
indistinguishable from adults once they are able to fly (Fisher, 1952). This 
bird seemed to have no yellowish on the head, which may or may not be a 
mark of the adult. On the other hand, a brownish tinge to the mantle seems 
to be produced by wear, which, if operative in this case, would make the bird 
an adult. Early December is late for the molt, but apparently not impossible 
(Witherby, et al., 1944). The bird may well have been blown in by the storm 
from Georges Bank, something over a hundred miles southeast of Cape Ann; 
Fulmars, chiefly in the light phase, are known to winter on this and other of 
the Banks, at times in great numbers, though the evidence points to consider- 
able fluctuation. There is, of course, no knowing where the bird was raised. 
Banding records show that birds from both Umanagq, West Greenland. and 
St. Kilda occur on the Banks in their first season. 

The present record, necessarily a sight one, is the first for Essex County. 
In view of this, quotations from Charles W. Townsend’s Birds of Essex 
County (1905) and Supplement (1920) may be thought apposite. In the 
Birds he wrote: “It is possible that the Fulmar may in storms be driven with- 
in sight of the Essex County coast, but I have no records for this region’ 
and in the Supplement, rather wistfully: “As yet no definite record for this 
bird.” 

The Fulmar has, however, been recorded a number of times as an acci- 
dental visitant in eastern North America south and west of its normal winter 
range, and more than once under bizarre circumstances. A summary of these 
records, apparently nowhere else fully assembled, may be of interest here. 

At first thought, one might suppose that a bird which, if not the most 
abundant in the world (as Darwin suggested), at least must exist as a Hol- 
arctic species of a few million individuals, would stray fairly frequently to 
the eastern American coast, wintering as it does not too many miles to the 
east and north. On our west coast, indeed, the Pacific subspecies is noted 
with some regularity, Monterey, for example, turning up at least one for the 
Christmas Count as often as not, and occasionally the western beaches receive 
great windrows of dead. But in the East the birds feed farther offshore, and 
the continental records are all highly scattered, as the ensuing summary, 
grouped by states or provinces, will show. 

There are reports of four records for Maine, including the earliest of all, 
though the data in some instances lack precision. The first is the specimen 
in the collections of the Boston Society of Natural History, No. 508, taken 
on the coast of Maine, March, 1879, and received from G. O. Welch (Allen, 
1908). Next comes a male, in the dark phase, shot by Joseph Card at French’s 
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Island Ledges, Casco Bay, in early October, 1906, received in Portland for 
mounting. October 5, 1906, and acquired by Dr. Henry H. Brock, of Portland, 
who subsequently presented it to the Portland Society of Natural History 
(Norton. 1936). The next is a very vague report of a bird taken “some 12 
years ago in Maine” and mounted for the owner by C. Emerson Brown, later 
director of the park of the Zoological Society of Philadelphia (Forbush, 
1925). Norton (1936) reported that Brown had recently informed him that 
he remembered mounting a Fulmar many years ago in Boston, but had for- 
gotten the particulars; it is possible that Brown was thinking of the Fulmar 
brought to him by Daniel E. Harrington in 1912 (see below), and this par- 
ticular “Maine” record, vague as it is, may be a distortion of the Harrington 
record. The last Maine record, while more detailed, still has indefinite fea- 
tures: a bird, in the light phase, was taken in the autumn, “before 1938,” on 
St. John waters in Aroostook or northern Somerset County (hence an inland 
record!) by John Sands, of Moose River, Somerset County, and, mounted, was 
in Sands’s possession when seen by the late Paul F. Eckstorm in 1938 (Palmer, 
1949), 

There are three Massachusetts records prior to the present observation at 
Cape Ann. all precise as to date but with only one specimen now located. The 
first is that of a freshly dead adult (?) picked up on the beach at Monomoy 
Point. Chatham, September 23, 1912, by Daniel C. Harrington; it was 
brought to C. Emerson Brown for identification, was mounted, and in 1913 
was in Harrington’s possession (Brown, 1913). Next comes a dead bird, not 
freshly killed, picked up on Sandwich beach by Harry Torrey, December 28, 
1918: the bird may have drifted ashore after dying at sea (Forbush, 1925). 
The third Masachusetts record is most unusual: a male in the white phase 
was found alive on Prospect Street, Worcester, by Edward A. Brown in the 
early morning of December 29, 1938; unable to fly, it was taken to the 
Museum of Natural History, Worcester, where it was identified by Harry C. 
Parker: when mounting it for the museum the taxidermist discovered that it 
had been shot through the hips with a .22 (Bulletin of New England Bird- 
Life, 1938-39; Parker, 1939). 

The one Connecticut record is that of a bird shot by A. H. Verrill at the 
Thimble Islands, off Stony Creek, October 10, 1909. It was brought to Dr. 
L. C. Sanford, who made it into a skin, which was shown to L. B. Bishop in 
October. 1912, and was reported to be in Dr. Sanford’s collection in 1913 
(Sage and Bishop, 1913). 

The two records from New York are both sight records from Long Island 
made in the thirties. On October 3, 1930, Dr. W. T. Helmuth saw a Fulmar, 
apparently in distress, flying over the beach at Mecox Bay: the range was 
eighty yards. and Dr. Helmuth had known the species some years earlier 
(Helmuth. 1934). Again, on October 13, 1937, Louis Mayer saw a light- 
colored adult (?) “fluttering and circling” about one hundred feet beyond 
the surf near Fort Tilden, Rockaway Point (Sedwitz, 1940). 

The two New Jersey records, by contrast, are both of specimens. The 
first, an inland occurrence, is from Ridgewood, north of Patterson, where a 
Fulmar was picked up in an exhausted condition by Hales in early December, 
1891. after a storm (Cruickshank, 1942). The second record, a recent one, 
is of a bird in the light phase found behind the sand dunes at Beach Haven 
by Rebell on January 23, 1949, and kept alive in a bathtub on clams, smelts, 
etc.. for several weeks (Potter, 1949). 
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The last records to be reported here, those from Ontario, are the most 
notable of all. The first is of a bird taken alive on a fishline, with a minnow 
for bait, on the Ottawa River above Ottawa, near Arnprior, May 3, 1924: it 
is preserved in the National Museum of Canada, Ottawa (Gormley, 1924). 
Four years later, November 15, 1928, a dead Fulmar, very much emaciated, 
was picked up on the shore of the Ottawa River below Ottawa and about a 
half mile from the Quebec boundary: the bird was sent by Oliver Trafford, 
taxidermist of St. Eugene, Ontario, to the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology, 
Toronto, where it has been preserved (Snyder, 1929). Finally, on November 
20, 1936. William Lin discovered a dead Fulmar on the beach at Meaford, 
Georgian Bay: the bird, presumably dead less than a week, was caught in a 
fishhook and had a long line tangled round its it is likewise preserved in the 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto (Beamer, 1937). This last Fulmar, ob- 
viously constituting the first record for the Great Lakes, was found nearly 
six hundred miles from the ocean. 
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Birding Summary for 1952 


By ALLEN MorGAN 


ROBERT G KIRKPATRICK 
Greater Shearwater on Georges Bank 
The purpose of this report is merely to summarize the broad trends and 
point out the highlights of the past year. Its principal basis is the monthly 
reports published in the Records of New England Birds, supplemented by the 
individual lists submitted at the end of the year by Audubon members. 


In looking back over the past few years the outstanding trend has been 
the remarkable series of mild winters with their attendant effect upon bird 
life. January of 1952 continued this trend with temperatures far warmer 
than average and very little snow. We are almost beginning to aecept as 
“normal” for this first month of the year four kinds of herons. three rails, 
32 species of waterfowl, and 9 species of shore birds, as recorded in January 
of last vear. Conversely, as one might expect, what we usually think of as 
our winter birds were poorly represented, the principal exceptions being the 
fine flight of Alcids and the Evening Grosbeaks reported from 78 localities 
during the month flocks building up to 100 birds at many feeders. 


January's fine weather continued into February. but finally the month 
closed with two severe storms which apparently effectively erased many of the 
summer stragglers. During the more severe of these two storms, two oil 
tankers broke up off Chatham releasing many thousands of gallons of oil into 
the midst of the principal wintering raft of American Eiders on the Atlantic 
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coast, a disaster sure to be reflected in the Eider population. Winter sea birds 
generally made a poor showing, but the Evening Grosbeak flight continued 


unabated. 

March, by and large, was mild and damp. Spring arrived very gradually 
indeed and there were no real bird waves but, on the whole, an average early 
spring movement. Thousands of Eiders were reported as dead or dying off 
the Outer Cape and Monomoy, the result of the disaster to the oil tankers in 
February. 

April temperatures were very even and unspectacular, which seemed, 
however, to produce a late and backward migration for this season. Never- 
theless, the month produced no less than twelve kinds of herons, a fine hawk 
flight, 19 species of shore birds, and 24 species of warblers. 

May turned up a nondescrpit weather pattern, with only six clear days 
reported at Boston and no real “waves” weatherwise. However, there were at 
least four excellent bird waves which did not seem to be correlated with the 
weather pattern generally accepted as responsible for such phenomena. The 
shore bird migration was poor except at the very end of the month on the 
Outer Cape. The warblers were nothing less than spectacular, with many 
rarities to swell the total number of species and subspecies to 39. 

June and July were extremely hot, with June very wet and July very dry — 
hardly ideal conditions for a successful nesting season. High water levels 
all along the Connecticut River in early June were especially destructive. and 
at least one hailstorm in Boston produced up to a three-inch depth of hail- 
stones, some as large as marbles. Possibly the outstanding summer feature 
was the abundance of cuckoos, Yellow-billed especially. The combination of 
heavy rains in June and extreme drought in July was especially hard on up- 
land and field birds. 

What many observers called the best fall migration in their experience 
got off to a fine start in August with a cool wave on the 18th. The drought 
was broken early in the month, with one storm producing an inch and a half 
of rain in thirty minutes at Boston. Summer residents on the whole departed 
early. Pelagic birds gave a preview of what developed later into one of the 
finest flights ever recorded here. The shore bird flight on the whole was aver- 
age, but it would be an injustice not to mention a flock of 52 Hudsonian 
Godwits at Monomoy and 7 Buff-breasted Sandpipers at Newburyport seen 
by many observers. Mrs. K. A. Shaw tells us that the Purple Martins at South 
Carver had another successful nesting season, each recent year showing an 
increase in breeding adults and young. 

September birding was decidedly satisfying — the best fall migration ever 
in Ludlow Griscom’s experience. The month produced perfect weather condi- 
tions with several fine waves. Mr. Griscom and party compiled a single day’s 
list of 149 on the 21st in Essex County to shatter by far the record day for the 
fall. The flight of pelagic birds off Cape Cod was also the best in Griscom’s 
experience, with one trip at sea producing 3 species of shearwaters, 3 of 
jaegers, 2 of phalaropes, and an adult Sabine’s Gull, with the birds feeding 
on the “slick” provided, up to within three feet from the boat. 


October continued the truly spectacular weather and birding pattern set 
by September. There was a great flight of warblers and vireos. November 
was warm with generally beautiful weather, prolonging the excellent migra- 
tion and shattering late record dates at every turn. Fifteen kinds of warblers 
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were recorded. There was a good flight of Pine Siskins, with many flocks 
reported of 100-150 birds and some of between 300 and 500 birds. 


The picture of December may perhaps be best illustrated by mentioning 
at random some of the stragglers reported on the various bird censuses. The 
Newburyport area produced Forster’s Tern, Long-billed Marsh Wren, and 
Yellow-breasted Chat, though the Bald Eagle was missed for the first time 
ever. Cape Ann turned up Blue-winged Teal, Carolina Wren, Mockingbird, 
Chat, Yellow-throat, and White-crowned Sparrow. A census of sea birds off 
Monomoy revealed the full extent of the damage done by the wreck of the 
tankers in February, as it was estimated that there were only about 150,000 
Eiders, or, roughly 50 per cent of the numbers of previous years. 


Some 1952 Highlights 

In January a Whistling Swan was seen twice on Nantucket by Andrews, 
and another was found on Martha’s Vineyard on the 22nd by Bannister and 
viewed by many others. The Great Gray Owl found by Mrs. Derby in West 
Becket in December was seen in January by the Morses and in February by 
Mrs. Wakeman. A Yellow-headed Blackbird appeared in Somerset at the 
feeder of Miss Barbara Proctor in February and remained until March 9. 

In March a Pacific Loon was seen off Gloucester by G. Daniels et al., and 
another at Monomoy by Griscom and party, who on the same day saw an 
Eared Grebe at Chatham. There were no less than two European Teal in Bel- 
mont (Griscom et al.) and another at Halifax (Higginbotham — S. S. B. C.). 
Mrs. Donald D. Walker, of Duxbury, brought in a dead Red-billed Woodpecker 
which Robert S. Crocker, of South Duxbury, had picked up in his yard. A 
Red-headed Woodpecker seen in March in Duxbury by Paul Whitman stayed 
through April 7. A Purple Gallinule on Monomoy serves to demonstrate 
dramatically that you never can tell what may turn up next — or where! 


A Louisian Heron appeared on Nantucket in April (Andrews), and an- 
other European Teal was found at West Newbury by Miss Dorothy Snyder. 
A Black Vulture at Sheffield (W. M. Edwards) is certainly noteworthy. Late 
in the month a Blue Grosbeak was reported at South Duxbury by Boland. 
Several Indigo Buntings were seen, and Daniel P. Johnson, of Osterville. 
banded a number at his feeders from April 14 on. Interest in Cardinals, a 
scarce bird in New England, was heightened by four birds reported from 
Chelmsford, Shrewsbury, Amherst, and Middleboro. But the African Buff- 
backed Heron, or Cattle Egret, in the Sudbury Valley, found by Morgan, 
Stackpole, and Drury, the first North American record of this species, carries 
off top honors as “Bird of the Year” by a large margin. 


The most interesting bird in May, perhaps, was the Chuck-will’s-widow 
first noticed ia Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, by Bob Benjamin and 
identified by William Cottrell, and which was in danger of being trampled 
to death by the crowds of birders beating the thickets for this rare straggler. 
Another Pacifis Loon was found by Griscom and party off Plum Island. A 
Golden Eagle was seen at Amherst by Bartlett and Nutting. A Cerulean 
Warbler was reported from Cambridge by Mrs. Hervey B. Elkins and one 
from Brookline by Mrs. Ernst. A Yellow-throated Warbler was found at 
Martha’s Vineyard by Guy Emerson, and Andrews found a Blue Grosbeak 
on Nantucket. 
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The most interesting report for June is that of a Purple Gallinule at Haver- 
hill (O. M. Root), closely followed by a Black Vulture which Francis Wade 
reported as shot in Stoneham. The Seaside Sparrow was found nesting at 
Plum Island by Mrs. deWindt. In July both the European Little Gull 
(Griscom) and the Franklin’s Gull (Snyder) were found in Essex County. 
August was a rather quiet month from the bird-watcher’s standpoint, but one 
noteworthy item was the rather frequent reports of Forster's Tern seen along 
the coast. 


In September Charles Chase found two dead Yellow Rails in Greenbush. 
The rare Curlew Sandpiper was found twice at Newburyport first on the 
10th by Ross and again on the 2Ist by Griscom. Another of the highlights 
of the year was the Bridled Tern found at Nantucket by Mrs. Elkins, Miss 
Snyder, et al. The hawk flight at Mt. Tom was excellent, Mrs. Elkins report- 
ing 4413 individuals counted between the 16th and 22nd, of which 4106 were 
Broad-winged Hawks, a very high count for this species in Massachusetts. An 
adult and an immature Black Skimmer were seen at Plum Island by the Leslie 
Campbells and Mrs. deWindt, and the next day Kimball Elkins saw two im- 
matures at Crane’s Beach, Ipswich, one of which stayed around another week. 
Three Western Kingbirds were reported, one on Plum Island, where it re- 
mained for three days, according to John Beattie and others. As many as 3 
Mockingbirds were seen at Nantucket by the Heywoods, Dr. Lee Whittles, and 
others. Blue-gray Gnatcatchers returned to Manomet and the Ernsts’ garden 
for the fifteenth successive year, two days earlier than the previous early date. 
Osborne Earle saw a Blue Grosbeak at Orleans. A male Painted Bunting flew 
against a window at the Belmont home of Mrs. Chester N. Greenough, fell 
stunned to the terrace six feet from Mrs. Greenough, recovered, and flew off. 
Dickcissels were reported from 11 localities in September and 14 in October, 
with 19 individuals as late as November 7. Early Pine Grosheaks were seen 
at West Becket by Mrs. Ruth Derby. Two Lark Sparrows were included in 
the group of interesting birds seen in September, one at Marblehead found 
by Dorothy Snyder and Mrs. David Searle, and one at Monomoy seen by 
Griscom and party. 

The Blue Grosbeak was the principal novelty reported in October. Miss 
Snyder finding one at Marblehead, David Emerson another at Taunton, and 
Miss Bertha Saunders finding one at her feeder in Ipswich. 


In November a Franklin’s Gull turned up at Newburyport and a Pacific 
Loon at Monomoy. Among land birds were a Western Tanager at Belmont 
(Mr. and Mrs. Zerbe) and a Least Flycatcher at Osterville on the 11th ( Daniel 
P. Johnson). There were 5 Yellow-breasted Chats and 9 Baltimore Orioles 
reported during the month. Most outstanding was the fact that a second Cattle 
Egret for the State was found dead at North Truro on the 27th. 


Orioles were still present in December, with the suspicion that some of 
those reported at fourteen localities might prove to be Bullock’s Orioles 
rather than Baltimores. Also listed in December were 4 Chats and 19 Dick- 
cissels, while the Philip Heywoods reported a late Black-poll Warbler in Nan- 
tucket. Fox and Smart observed another Pacific Loon at Eastham and a Blue 
Goose at Lakeville. A European Goldfinch seen in Dedham may have been an 
escaped cage bird, but that is certainly not the case with the Fulmar which was 
identified off Cape Ann by the Cottrells and Eaton, another outstanding bird 


for 1952. 
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List Statistics 

Every vear it becomes more and more difficult to analyze the year’s reports 
with any degree of conservatism or comparabilty with previous years. Any 
definitive statement to the effect that precisely so many species and subspecies 
were reported seems to serve no useful purpose and never fails to draw violent 
objection from all sides both pro and con because any such arbitrary 
listing requires that a line be drawn somewhere in regard to the question of 
what to accept and what to reject. William Brewster ranks among the truly 
great ornithologists. and his criteria were threefold for sight identification: 

1. The bird in question had to be readily identifiable in life. 

2. The person involved must have been familiar with the bird in life. and 

3. The observer must have been known to Brewster personally. 
With due allowance. perhaps. for some modification with the passage of time 
and development of better guides and better optical instruments, these criteria 
nonetheless might well be used to our advantage today. No one can deny that 
it is possible for some people to separate such subspecies as Hoyt’s Horned 
Lark and Labrador Savannah Sparrow in the field to name but two ex- 
amples at random. However, there is also abundant evidence to the effect that 
the overwhelming majority of amateur birders are unqualified to do so. The 
question of the occurrence of James Bay Sharp-tailed Sparrow in Massachu- 
setts is an excellent case in point. All Sharp-tails on fresh water have been 
earlier “identified” as the James Bay subspecies and have been so reported 
in the Records of New England Birds. A minimum amount of collecting, 
however. discloses a specimen of the Acadian Sharp-tail from as far inland 
as the Connecticut Valley, 4 Acadians and | Common Sharp-tail from the 


Sudbury Valley, and specimens of both James Bay and Nelson’s Sharp-tails 
from the salt marshes of Revere and Saugus! Many of us try to read some 
scientific value into our hobby of bird-watching an obvious impossibility 
in a case such as this, when the subspecies can be identified only by collecting. 
The entire question of sight identification of rare or unusual species can be, 
and is. the source of endless debate. Final judgment must in the last analysis 
lie with the individual “may your conscience by your guide!” Almost no 


editing of the lists has been attempted in publishing the numbers reported by 
observers on the yearly check-lists. | can think of no better preamble to the 
year’s lists than to quote in full the following letter from Ludlow Griscom. 

“| prefer to report 293 species, leaving out the very rare write-ins not 
really well seen, although | do not really doubt any of them. | think people 
should stop adding rare birds to their life list, not well seen, at a great dis- 
tance. or on the say-so of some ‘expert’. | do not count Yellow Rail not 
confirmed. 

“The subspecies total ZO. Of them some are obviously allowed, 2 others 
were collected. and all the others were well seen. | leave it to you how many 
to report. I never even bothered to mention the Nelson's Downy tho | was 
right on top of it twice! 

“Whatever the result, this is my 25-year outcome and swan song. I an- 
nounce my retirement from active birding in Massachusetts, leaving it to 
younger and better men and women than myself, who can at least walk and 
drive to good birding localities. The size of my year’s list is entirely due to 
many kind friends driving me around and beating good thickets for me. 


“To all of them, my grateful thanks!” 
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Contributors and Their Totals 
(Observed in Massachusetts Only) 


Almy, Roger W., New Bedford 

*Ames, Rosella S., Marshfield 

Andrews, J. C., Nantucket 

Avery, Helen and Arthur, Springfield 

Barry, Eleanor E., Melrose 

Beattie, Mr. and Mrs. John L., 
Cambridge 

Benjamin, Robert, Wellesley Hills 

Blanchard, Mabel L., North Reading 

Boot, Mrs. Frank, Lynn 

Brown, Myrtie E., and Eva A.., 
Springfield 

Bruns, Elsie, Wellesley 

Bullis, Katherine M., Amherst 

Butler, Beatrice, Vineyard Haven 

Chute, Richard, Brookline 

Chute, Mrs. Richard, Brookline 

Claflin, Nancy, Belmont 

Clark, Robert M., Florence 

Crane, E. Mildred, Avon 

Creelman, Rev. Allan D., Scituate 

Crompton, Davis H., Worcester 

Crosby, Edward F., E. Boston 

Cutler, Felix V., Arlington 

Daly, Rosemary, Wellesley 

Davis, Marion L., Jamaica Plain 

Deveau, Paul, Jamaica Plain 

Dickey, Miriam E., W. Roxbury 

Dunphy, Sally, Wellesley Hills 

Eliot, Prof. Samuel A., Northampton 

Emery, Ruth P., Wollaston 

Erlandson, Margaret, Wellesley Hills 

Fessenden, Bertha E., N. Amherst 

Fleming, Mrs. Walter J., Worcester 

Freeland, David, Wellesley 

Gardler, Murray, Wellesley 

Griscom, Ludlow, Cambridge 

Gummere, Francis, Wellesley Hills 

Hanson, Alice E., Boston 

Harrington, Florence M., Milton 


89 
135 
167 
203 
290 


297 
233 

96 
216 


218 
133 
180 
147 
192 
173 
231 
146 
94 
174 
270 
100 
202 
188 
lll 
206 
181 
184 
261 
301 
153 
193 
178 
236 
227 
311 
139 
227 
145 


Organization Field 
With Names 


Brookline Bird Club 
(C. C. Harris) 

Children’s Museum Bird Club 
(Miriam E. Dickey) 


258 


111 


Regional Lists With 


Andover (Oscar M. Root) 

Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary 
(E. A. Mason) 

Belmont (George A. Drew, Jr.) 

Boston Fenway Region 
(Alice E. Hanson) 

Cambridge Mt. Auburn 
(Brookline Bird Club) 

Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary 
(Magee and Crompton) 

Essex County (Griscom) 

Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary 
(Elmer Foye) 


194 


Harrington, H. Warren, Jr., Milton 
Hayes, Richard, Lunenburg 
Heywood, Mr. and Mrs. Philp B., 
Worcester 
Higginbotham, Sibley, Wollaston 
Holmes, Hazel Funk, Cambridge 
Howe, Mary E. and Perry S., 
S. Harwich 
Jameson, Lee = Beverly 
Kenneally, Joseph F., Jr., Whitman 
Kinsel, Edith G., Auburn 
Lightman, Nason, Newton 
Mason, Mr. and Mrs. C. Russell. 
Newton Highlands 
Michaels, Sheldon Bennett, 
Wellesley Hills 
Mosher, John S. and Rebecca W.. 
N. Chatham 
Olson, Mr. and Mrs. Martin, 
Hyde Park 
O’Regan, Jane D., Dorcheste1 
Parker, Mrs. Lloyd L., Hudson 
Peterson, Miss Julia C., Brant Rock 
Pratt, Louise Bradford, Middleboro 
Raymond, Edward M.. Westwood 
Sanger, Mrs. Edward Johnson II, Stow 
Schumacher, Gladys H., Pittsfield 
Schumacher, Ruth E., Pittsfield 
Seymour, Louise, Watertown 
Sheppard, Mrs. Lionel, Ipswich 
Sommers, Roderic W., Medford 
Tait, Alice, Wakefield 
Tyler, Mildred A., Springfield 
Vaughan, Leslie B., Melrose 
Wade, Lauretta A., Stoneham 
Whiting, Adrian P., Plymouth 
Wiggin, Henry T., Brookline 
Winters, Mary Lou, Worcester 
Wollaston, Sarah H., Canton 
Worden, Mona W., Edgartown 


Trips and Campouts 
of Recorders 


Massachusetts Audubon Societys 


(Ruth P. Emery) 


Names of Recorders 

Lunenburg (Richard C. Haye-) 

Marblehead (Mrs. David Searle) 

Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary 
(Albert W. Bussewitz) 

Newton (Judy Vogel) 

Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary 
(A. W. Sanborn) 

Wellesley (Gardler and Freeland) 

Weston (Mrs. Charles L. Smith) 

Worcester City (Davis Crompton) 

Worcester County (Davis Crompton) 
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Connecticut Valley Campout 
May 15-17, 1953 

Heapguarters: Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. Mail address: Easthamp- 
ton, R.F.D. Telephone: Northampton 2946. 

RESERVATIONS: Limited to fifty members. Reservations must be made in 
advance. not later than May 8, at Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton 16. Telephone KEnmore 6-4895. The quota of reservations was filled 
last year. 

TRANSPORTATION: It is proposed to use members’ cars. Seats for those 
attending without cars will be arranged for as far as possible. Nobody has 
had to walk home yet! 

Fees: Registration fee of $5.00, payable at time of registration, covers 
one breakfast. two box lunches, and guide service. It is suggested that thermos 
bottles or water canteens be brought to accompany the box lunches. The 
lunches will contain fruit. 

Lopeinc: Registrations will be acknowledged on receipt by Audubon 
House, and a list of several types of accommodations and prices will be mailed 
to those registering. Members will make their own lodging reservations. For 
those hardier members, there are many excellent camp sites at the Sanctuary. 


Program 
Fripay, May 15 
Arrive. make camp, informal visiting, and at dusk a chance to hear the 
Woodcock’s flight song. Early to bed. 


SatTurpay, May 16 

Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. Free-lance birding on the Sanctuary until 
7:30, then breakfast under the maples. 

Time of Decision: 8:00-8:10. Registration for the following field trips: 

No. 1. The Valley to the North. (all-day trip) C. Russell Mason, Davis 
Crompton. and William Whitmore will lead this popular trip. The route will 
include Sandy Beach, Lawrence Swamp, Amherst College Sanctuary, Sunder- 
land Fish Hatchery, Sunderland Waterfall for the Louisiana Water-Thrush. 
and Mount Sugarloaf where the Duck Hawk is often seen. 

No. 2. The Valley to the South. (all-day trip) Leaders: Professors Law- 
rence Bartlett and William Nutting. Thomas O'Connell. and Gilbert Wald- 
bauer. The points of interest and their specialties are: Longmeadow (Chat, 
Yellow-throated Vireo), Longmeadow Country Club (Brewster's Warbler). 
Forest Park. Agawam (Upland Plover, Grasshopper and Henslow’s Sparrows). 
Ashley Ponds (Blue- and Golden-wirged Warblers). 

No. 3. Birds, Flowers, Dinosaurs. (all-day trip) Leaders will be David 
Riedel. Bob Wood, and Fred Bryant. This trip will first fully explore Arcadia, 
then proceed to Mount Tom, the Schaeffer residence at Smith’s Ferry, and the 
Dinosaur Track Reservation. 

Tall Story Hour, 8:30 P.M.: After the customary check on the check-lists 
and the ones that got away, Mr. Herbert Shumway, of Greenfield, will present 
his short prize-winning film “Backyard Birding.” Registration for the Sun- 
day trips. 

Sunpay, May 17 
No. 4. The Valley to the North. Leaders: Bob Wood. Thomas O'Connell. 
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Gilbert Waldbauer. This trip will cover the same route as Trip No. 1. leaving 
Arcadia at 7:30 and returning about 2:30. 

No. 5. The Valley to the South. C. Russell Mason, Davis Crompton. Fred 
Bryant, and William Whitmore will lead this trip, which will follow a route 
similar to that taken by the Saturday group. Plan to leave Arcadia at 7:00. 
If there are enough “early birders” who would like to hear rails and the two 
bitterns at dawn, a group will leave the Miss Northampton Diner at 5:00. The 
trip will be over about 2:30. 

No. 6. The Valley to the West. Professors Bartlett and Nutting. and 
Frank Chrapliwy will lead this trip, leaving Arcadia at 8:00. Points of in- 
terest will be the beaver dams on the property of the Williamsburg Rod and 
Gun Club, the Village Hill Nursery in Williamsburg, and the scenic Chester- 
field Gorge. Plan to return about 2:30. 


Audubon Field Trips 
Note change in plans and date for April trip. 

Monpay, Aprit 20 (holiday). Trip to Newburyport (Redwing Orchard, 
West Peabody, Artichoke, Ipswich River Sanctuary). Leaders: Bennett R. 
Keenan, Roderic Sommers, C. Russell Mason, and Davis Crompton. Picnic 
lunch at Ipswich River Sanctuary, where James Fisher, leading English orni- 
thologist, Roger Tory Peterson, and Ludlow Griscom will join our party 
and speak briefly. Bring your own lunch, 

Sunpay, May 24. Trip to Nahant Thicket, Ipswich River Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, and Newburyport area. Leaders: Mrs. Donald C. Alexander. Lee L. 
Jameson, James T. Kelly. and C. Russell Mason. 

Unless otherwise noted, all Audubon Field Trips will leave Audubon 
House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 A.M. (DST), by chartered bus, 
returning at approximately 7:00 P.M. Fare and guide fee, $3.00. Fee for 
those using private cars and following busses, 75 cents per person. Reserva- 
tions should be made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted 
after noon of the Friday preceding the trip. Bring your own lunch. 


Conservation Efforts Bear Fruit 

Alva Morrison, author of the interesting article “The Greater Snow 
Goose” in the Bulletin for October, 1952, has sent us the following item 
regarding the amazing and most encouraging increase in numbers of that 
species. 

“The United States Fish and Wild Life Service estimates the number of 
Greater Snow Geese wintering in 1952/53 on the Atlantic shores of our south- 
eastern states at 55.400. This is an increase of 237 over the 45.000 estimated 
for the previous year and shows that the ‘come-back’ which started at the turn 
of the century is continuing. Here is the score in brief: 1900, 2.000 to 3.000; 
1908, 3,000 to 4,000; 1937, 10,000; 1940, 18.000; 1951/52. 45.000: 1952/53. 
55,400. The above figures are believed to constitute the entire population on 
the continent of North America.” 


Evening Bird Course at Ipswich River Sanctuary 
An Elementary Course in Bird Identification will be given at the Ipswich 
River Wildlife Sanctuary in Topsfield on Wednesday evenings. April 15 
through May 13, 7:30 to 9:00 P.M., under the direction of Elmer Foye. Sanc- 
tuary Director. For further information, write or call Topsfield 47. 
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Meet Famous Bird-watchers at Ipswich River 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society will have an opportunity 
on APRIL 20 at the Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary to meet and extend 
greeting to three internationally known ornithologists. 


James Fisher, British author of Watching Birds and Bird Recognition, 
Roger Tory Peterson, American artist-author of Field Guide to the Birds, and 
Ludlow Griscom, research ornithologist at the Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy. Harvard, and vice-president of the American Ornithologists’ Union, all 
have contributed to a revolution in field ornithology. Mr. Griscom has created 
a real science out of field observation, and Mr. Fisher and Mr. Peterson have 
written guides from the scientific point of view but with the objective of intro- 
ducing the amateur to the fascinating pursuit of bird study. 


Scheduled to make a grand tour beginning in Newfoundland, moving 
around the perimeter of the North American continent by way of Mexico, 
and finally to the Pribilof Islands. Mr. Fisher and Mr. Peterson will be on 
the first leg of their journey when they take time from a full day to greet the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society at noon on April 20. A recording of Mr. 
Fishers and Mr. Peterson's remarks will be made by Station WGBH-FM. 
The Audubon Field Trip will greet these ornithologists. and other interested 
members of the Society are invited to be on hand to extend a welcome to these 
distinguished guests who have done so much toward introducing thousands 
to the thrill of birding. 


AUDUBON WEEK 
May 3-9 


The recorded interview of Mr. Fisher. Mr. Peterson, and Mr. Griscom will 
be presented by STATION WGBH-FM sometime during Massachusetts Audu 
bon Week. May 3-9. During that week other radio and TV programs will 
carry Audubon information and staff interviews. If you see or hear these pro- 
grams. write your station that you enjoyed them. Information an scheduled 
times may be obtained by calling or writing Audubon House. Information 
on bird walks an Sanctuary Day is given elsewhere in this Bulletin, 


Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 


Piasfield, Massachusetts 


April 1-30. Exhibition Paintings in Casein, lent by National Society of Painters in 
(Casein. 


April 1-30. Exhibit of Photographs — to be announced. 

April 1, 8 P.M. Hoffmann Bird Club. Color slides of Colorado by Dr. Joseph A. Wilk. 
April 7, 3-5 P.M. Public Tea. Museum Auxiliary. 

April 8, 8 P.M. Meeting, Berkshire Museum Camera Club. 

April 11, 8 A.M. Field Trip. Hoffmann Bird Club. 

April 15, 7 and 9 P.M. Little Cinema. “White Corridors.” 

April 23-25, 8 P.M. The Town Players present “Born Yesterday.” 

April 29. 6:45 and 9 P.M. Little Cinema. “Penny-whistle Blues” and “The Big Day.” 
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ALVAH W. SANBORN 
The Trailside Museum at Pleasant Valley. 


CELEBRATE AUDUBON DAY 
IN EVERY WAY! 
MAY 9th 


@ Bird Walks in 100 Massachusetts towns 
@ Open House at our Sanctuaries 
@ Membership Day — the day for every member to add a member! 


May 9 is AUDUBON DAY in Massachusetts. We have been extremely 
fortunate this year in securing so many well-qualified leaders that we have 
scheduled nearly one hundred different bird walks throughout the State. 


We hope that each member will mark his calendar and extend invitations 
to his friends to participate in the Audubon events planned for May 9. Watch 


for further announcements of this program in your local newspapers. Local 
publicity will be given to bird walks on which the details were not available 
when this issue of the Bulletin went to press. 


We urge you to visit one of the Audubon Sanctuaries on this day, partici- 
pate in the guided tours scheduled in connection with Open House. and meet 
new and old Audubon friends. At Moose Hill, Sharon. sandwiches and re- 
freshments will be available at noon for the convenience of visitors. At 
Pleasant Valley, the Trailside Museum will be officially opened, and an exhibi- 
tion of prints by Torrey Jackson and David Tucker will be featured at this 
opening. At Ipswich River, Open House will be observed on both May 9 and 


May 10. 


Remember Audubon Day is Friendship Day! Introduce your friend 
to membership in the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 
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All walks begin at 8:00 A.M. unless otherwise indicated. 


Place 
Amherst 


Andover 
Arlington 


Avon 

Barre 
Belchertown 
Belmont 
Bever ly 


Billerica 
Billerica 
Boston 
Boxford 


+ . 
sridgewater 


Bedford 


Burlington 
Cambridge 


Chilmark 
Cohasset 


Concord 
Easthampton 


Edgartown 
East Bridgewater 


Fall River 


Falmouth 
Fitchburg 
Florence 
Georgetown 


Greentield 
Harwich. Brewster, 


Orleans. Chatham 
Haverhill 


Hingham 


Holliston 


Hubbard-ton 


Ipswich 


Jamaica Plain 


Lenox 
Leominster 


- Wayland 


I incoln 


Longmeadow 


Leaders 
Lawrence Bartlett 


William B. 


Prof. 
and Prof. 
Nutting 

Mrs. Frank 


Harold S. Hansen 


Benton 


Miss E. Mildred Crane 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Magee 
Leslie Campbell 

Miss Jean Burch 

Lee | . Jame son 

Bertram Leadbeater 


Mrs. George Gracie 
Dr. William E. Davis 
Miss Rosamond Wild 
Mrs. Stephen Maddock 
Miss E. Irene Graves 


Norman L. Gay 
Mrs. Taber Taintor 


Mrs. Lucinda P. Vincent 
Dr. John B. May 


Winthrop H. Lee 

Mrs. David Riedel 
Robert Wood 

Mrs. Mona W. Worden 

Miss Nancy A. Houghton 


Mrs. Amasa Williston and 
Miss Barbara Proctor 


Miss Dorothy Driscoll 
Miss Rachel S. Bruce 
Robert M. Clark 

Miss Satira T. Stetson 


Glenn A. Weeks 


Howard Cahoon 


Mrs. Pulsifer 


Pauline 
Dr. John B. May 


Richerd W. Hildreth 
Miss Helen L. Murdock 


Mrs. Robert T. Bamford 
Miss Miriam E. Dickey 


Alvah 
Miss 


Sanborn 

Elizabeth Lincoln 

Richard J. Eaton, David 
L. Garrison, and Mrs. 
Cora Wellman 

Mrs. John W. Frisbie 


Rendezvous 
; A.M. 


and 8:00 


6:00 AM 
Hall 


Fernald 


9 Salem Street 


Barn Waiting Rm., 


Leader's home, 

9:00 A.M... Car 
Arlington Hets. 

12] Pond Street 

Cook's Sanctuary 

Clapp Memorial Library 

Olive’s Drug 

Monserrat Railroad Station 

5:30 A.M... corner of County Way and 
Elliott St. 

8:00 A.M., 


Canyon 


Store 


Ryal Side School, Bridge 
st. 

9:00 A.M., Town Hall, Billerica Ctre. 

Old Acres, Coneord Rd., Billerica 

Rose Garden, Fenway 

Town Hall, East Parish 

7:00 A.M., Front Administration 
tidg., State Teachers College 

Francis Wyman Road 

Mt. Auburn St. 
Cemetery 

Menemsha Post Office 

North Main St. entrance, Wheelwright 
Park 

5:30 A.M., Richardson Drug Store 

Leader's home, 163 Main St. 

Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary 

8:30 A.M., Memorial Park 

7:30 A.M., Leader’s home, 35 East St., 
Elmwood 

Contact Mrs. Williston at F.R. 2-0155 
or Miss Barbara Proctor at F.R. 
2-2760 

Woods Hole Railroad Station 

6:00 A.M., Public Library 

Leaders’ home, 153 Pine St 

Corner Pond St. and Old 
Track 

Highland 
Park 

8:30 A.M. Orleans High School 


gate of Mt. Auburn 


Railroad 


Ave. entrance to Highland 


8:15 A.M., Tennis Courts, Winnikenni 
Castle. Kenoza Ave. 
North Main St. entrance 
Park, Cohasset 

7:00 A.M., Holliston Town Hall 

5:30 A.M., at Dana Murdock’s house, 
Old Princeton Rd., Hubbardston 

Lord Square 

Monument at Eliot, Centre, and South 
Sts. 


. Whee Iwright 


Pleasant Valley Sanctuary 

7:00 A.M., Leader’s home, 
whe 

4:30 A.M. and 


Eaton’s home, 


226 Union 


9:00 A.M., R. J 
Bedford Rd. 


6:00 A.M., Museum Quadrangle, 
Springfield 
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Lynn Mrs. Frank Boott Western Ave., (Route 107) and Fays 
Ave. 
Lynnfield Bennett Keenan 5:00 A.M., and 8:30 A.M., Lynnfield 
Center R. R. Station 
Marblehead Murs. David H. Searle 8:30 A.M., Devereux Beach 
Middleboro Lester R. Spaulding 7:30 A.M., Rock Pond, Martin Colony 
Nahant Miss Ivy Le Mon Wharf St. at Furbush Lane, Nahant 
Thicket 
Natick Miss Eva Collins Cemetery and Pond Sts. 
Needham To be announced Wellesley Jr. High School 
New Bedford Mrs. Ulysses S. Auger and 8:30 A.M. and 9:30 A.M., Children’s 
Mrs. A. G. Wadsworth Museum, Russells Mills, Dartmouth 
Newburyport Mrs. Clara de Windt Leader’s home, 40 High St. 
Newton Highlands David B. Rost Corner Walnut St. and Worcester 
Turnpike 
Northfield Mrs. Irwin Severance Intersection of Highland Ave., and 
Holton St. 
North Scituate Mrs. Louis O. Haartz Leader’s home, 21 Mann Lot Road 
Orange Mrs. O. J. Anderson Leader’s home, 126 West River St. 
Orleans Mrs. Carl Lund Leader’s home, Main St. 
Osterville Mr. and Mrs. Daniel P. Community Building 
Johnson 
Petersham Mr. and Mrs. Lewis H. 6:00 A.M., Petersham Common 
Babbitt 
Princeton Prof. Lawrence B. 7:30 A.M., “Wild Acres.” Thompson 
Chapman Rd. 
Reading Mrs. Eber Heston Meadowbrook Golf Club, Grove St. 
Rockport Lawrence Jodrey, Jr. Corner Broadway and Parker St. 
Roxbury — Miss Mildred F. Donnelly Norfolk House Center 
Franklin Park 
Rowley Mrs. Donald C. Alexander Stockyard Rd. at Rt. 1A 
Sharon Miss Emily Goode 9:00 A.M., Moose Hill Sanctuary 
South Hadley Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 8:30 A.M., S. Hadley Center, Post 
Saunders and Miss Office 
Elizabeth Boyd 
Springfield Miss Myrtie E. Brown 6:00 A.M., Museum Quadrangle 
Springfield William A. Tompkins Blunt Park 
May 9 and 10 
Sterling Jet. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Durling 7:30 A.M., Durling Bird Sanctuary 
Stockbridge Mrs. Cornelius Rinsma In front of Library 
Stoneham Leslie B. Vaughan Howard Johnson Restaurant at jun 
tion of Lynn Fells Parkway 
Stow Basil Stow and Mrs. Fred 7:00 A.M., Home of F. C. Hald, Pack- 
C. Hald ard Road 
Swansea Philip and David Bliss, 7:00 A.M., First Christian Church 
Mrs. Thelma Marshall 
Taunton Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Wood Leader’s home, 152 Highland St. 
Topsfield Elmer P. Foye Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary 
Waban Winthrop Rhodes 6:00 A.M., R. R. Bridge, Waban Sq 
Waltham Mrs. E. R. Guba Leader’s home, 36 Marianne Rd. 
Ware Leslie A. Campbell and Grenville Park opposite High School 
John H. Conkey 
Wellesley F. C. William 7:30 A.M., Leader’s home, 91 Parker 
Road 
Douglas Sands Wellesley Jr. High School 
West Becket Mrs. Ruth I. Derby Leader’s home, George Carter Rd. 
West Concord Mrs. E. W. Hutton 8:20 A.M., Leader’s home, 54 Old 
Marlboro Rd. 
West Townsend Mrs. J. W. Atherton 8:30 A.M., Bridge over Squanicook 
River 
Weston Mrs. Charles L. Smith 8:30 A.M., Junction of Concord Rd. 
and Merriam St. 
Westwood Erie Cutler 6:00 A.M., Corner Gay and High Sts. 
Weymouth Mr. and Mrs. Albert Weymouth Heights R. R. Station 
Nonkes 
Worcester Davis H. Crompton Elm Park Spa 
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“So Much For So Little” 


Prescription for Spring 
With the advent of spring. all outdoors seems to beckon those of us who 


have been bound to house or shop or office, until we realize, perhaps for the 


first time, how much we need the lift that nature offers. Members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society will pick up their Bulletins to see what hint 
of escape there may be from the constant round that winter has imposed 
and they will not be disappointed! Here will be found a fascinating array 
of attractive guided field trips for spring holidays mornings, afternoons, 
evenings, day-long trips, or a fabulous week end if time permits. Does not the 
thought of springtime on the North Shore or in the Sudbury Valley, at 
Arcadia in May, or Greylock in early June dazzle you? Come. friends. and 
join us, or plan your own individual visits. The feast is spread. Refresh tired 
nerves and bodies with the elixir of springtime, found only in the open! 

We welcome this month the following new members and continue to be 


encouraged by the expression of co-operation on the part of those members 


who are transferring their memberships into higher brackets. 


Life Member 
***\orrison, Alva, Boston 


Contributing Members 
**Drew, Mrs. George A., Belmont 
**Herrick, Mrs. Robert W.., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

**Higginson, Mrs. F. L., Wenham 
**Howie, Mrs. David H., Boston 

Lloyd, Mrs. Henry D., Brookilne 
**Paine, Mrs. John B., Jr., Weston 
*Southack, T. L., Jr.. Marblehead 
*Wheeler, Miss Eunice, Worcester 


Supporting Members 
Bearse, Mrs. Nelson, Centerville 
Congdon, Miss Louise, New Bedford 
*Covel, Miss Helen, Harwich Port 
*Dickinson, Lewis E., Barrington, R. I. 
*Garfield, Mrs. I. McD., Boston 
*Geb, Mrs. Harry J., Franklin 
Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Charles P., 
Newton Ctre. 

*Harris, Mrs. Harold L., East Foxboro 
Hooper, Miss Gertrude, Milton 
Jackson, Robert E., Marblehead Neck 
*Joslin, Mrs. E. P., Boston 
Kaplan, Mrs. Samuel, 

Newton Highlands 
*Lancaster, Miss Helen A., Roxbury 
Luquer, Lea S., Brookline 


*Transferred from Active Membership 
**Transferred from Supporting 
Membership 
***Transferred from Contributing 
Membership 


Milligan, Lowell HL, Worcester 
Morrison, Dr. and Mrs. Harvey R.. 
Wellesley Hills 
Mugar, Stephen P., Belmont 
*Perry, Miss Clara, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Rich, Howard L., Newton 
Smith, Mrs. Harry F., Jr., Walpole 
Stoddard, Mrs. Robert W., Worcester 
Trowbridge, Mr. and Mrs. Newton C., 
Marblehead Neck 
*Whiteman, Miss Besse L., Auburndale 
Whitin, Mrs. James E., No. Uxbridge 
Woods, Mr and Mrs. Joseph W.., 
Con ord 


Active Members 


Adams, Mrs. Mildred, Newtonville 
Allen, Mrs. A. H., Stoneham 
Ames, Mrs. Tracy W., Lexington 
Anderson, Mrs. Reginald, Grafton 
Baldwin, Mrs. Sherman, Worcester 
Bradstreet, Miss Gertrude, Arlington 
Brawley, Mrs. Edwin, Andover 
Brewer, Mrs. Cyrus, Lexington 
srigham, Edward M., Jr., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
Brooks, Mrs. John R., Weston 
Brown, Mrs. C. K., Stoneham 
Bunker, Mrs. Sidney M., Westwood 
Carroll, Mrs. Miles, Manchester 
Cavett, Mrs. Edwin S., Marblehead 
Cecill, Mrs. John B., Jr., Andover 
Chapin, Cyrus K., Feeding Hills 
Clarke, Mrs. John F., Brockton 
Coburn, Mrs. Louis, E. Walpole 
Coburn, Mrs. Richard W., Harvard 
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‘odman, Miss Margaret, W. Roxbury 
oe, Mrs. Robert Wood, Boston 

tole, Miss Susan, Manchester 
‘opeland, Mrs. Ralph W., Brockton 
Crane, Miss Velma G., Avon 
Cunningham, Edward, Needham 
David, Mrs. Maryon S., Taunton 
Dewey, Mrs. Charles, Worcester 
Dinckel, Mrs. George, Rockport 
Donner, Mrs. Harold J., Middleboro 
Dow, Miss Blanche M., Arlington 
Edwards, William N., Jr.. Walpole 
Farrington, Mrs. H. J., Auburndale 
Ferguson, Mrs. Clem H., Lexington 
Fitz. Mrs. Reginald, Brookline 

Ford, Everett J., Jr.. Hyde Park 

Gay, Mrs. Ella M., Waban 
Gelpke, Richard, Wellesley 

Glebus, Mrs. John, E. Walpole 
Goldsmith, Miss Bessie, Andover 
Goodspeed, Mrs. Carl, Brookline 
Goodwin, Miss Edna L., Wellesley 
Gorey, Miss Brenda, Dorchester 
Gosling, Jack, Taunton 

Gourgas, Mrs. Gertrude R., Milton 
Graves, Miss Ellen, Brookline 

Griffin, Miss Madeline E., Pigeon Cove 
Gulesian, Mrs. Doris, Newtonville 
Gwin, Mrs. S. L., Jamaica Plain 

Hall, Mrs. Delton C., Osterville 

Hart, Mrs. Howard S., Vineyard Haven 
Hendrickson, Mrs. Severin, Templeton 
Herlihy, Mrs. Edward, Marblehead 
Higgins, Andrew Whitman, Middleboro 
Holsman, Wayne A., Amherst 
Howard, Mrs. Eva P., W. Dennis 
Hoyt, Mrs. Lewis L., Lexington 
Jackson, Miss M. Eleanor, Stoneham 
Johnson, Eric, Medford 
Johnson, Mrs. George H., Sterling 
Jones, Ralph E., Waltham 
Jones, Miss Selma B., Sterling Junction 
Kerns, Mrs. Jeanie R., Wellesley Hills 
Kistler, Miss Vivian E., Melrose 
Leach, Mrs. Stewart L., Weston 
Leavitt, Mrs. Frederick A., Brookline 
Lebroke, Mrs. George, Templeton 
Lecoeuvre, Miss S. Jane, Boston 
Leslie, Sir Shane, Boston 

Lewis, Mrs. Agnes N., Andover 
Littlefield, Mrs. Charles O., Walpole 
Lobdell, Mrs. W. B., Stoneham 

Lovell, Mrs. E. Janet, Allston 

Lowell, Mrs. James, Worcester 
MacIntyre, Mrs. A. M., Norwood 
MacIntyre, Mrs. Findley, 

Marblehead Neck 

Maki, Mrs. Jacob, Templeton 

Manly, Mrs. R. S., Westwood 
Manning, Miss Nancy, Manchester 
Manosh, Wilbur E., Bedford 
Marcott, Mrs. J. Ralph, Marblehead 


McElwee, Mrs. Kenneth, Norwood 
McFarlin, Mrs. Thomas H., Weston 
McLane, Mrs. Jesse, Rockport 
McMullen, Mac, Wellesley 
Memorial School Library, Mancheste1 
Meyjes, Miss Maria, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Millett, Miss Charlotte A., 
Gorham, Me. 
Morgan, Miss Ruth E., Laconia, N. H. 
Morrison, Mrs. Sidney L., Brookline 
Murdock, Mrs. Ethelyn, E. Templeton 
Neagle, William H., Winchester 
Nelson, Mrs. E. W.. Stoneham 
Nelson, Geoffrey, Norwood 
Pangburn, Mrs. Sheldon E., Melrose 
Pepper, Mrs. B. W., Auburndale 
Peterson, Mrs. Amos A., Concord 
Pevear, Miss Dorothy W., Cambridge 
Phillips, Miss Margaret M., Worcester 
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From the Editors’ Sanetum 


“For lo! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 


So sang the Old Testament poet, and many centuries later our 
New-England-reared James Russell Lowell, wandering under the 
willows along the winding Charles River and watching the flight of 
birds to the towering white pines of Elmwood, gave with his inimi- 
table Yankee twang his version of the eternal miracle, the coming 
of spring. 

“Fust come the blackbirds clatt’rin in tall trees, 
An’ settlin’ things in windy congresses, .. . 

Fore long the trees begin to show belief, — 

The maple crimsons to a coral-reef, 

Then saffern swarms swing off from all the willers 
So plump they look like yeller caterpillars; 

Then gray hossches’nuts’ leetle hands unfold 
Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old; 

That’s robin readbreast’s almanick; he knows 
That arter this there’s only blossom snows; 

So choosin’ out a handy crotch and spouse, 


He goes to plast’rin’ his adobe house.” 


As we write this message to our fellow members, it is March 20, 
the day of the vernal equinox, and a time of pleasant anticipation 
for all bird-watchers and lovers of nature in all its manifold phases. 
April will be here before this Bulletin is in our readers’ hands, so of 
course you have placed all the bird houses you can find room for, 
have cleaned the bird bath in the garden, and have sharpened your 
pencils so that you may keep a record of all the interesting things 
which will happen as you “go a-birding™ in forest and field, by the 
shore or in the highlands. 


Some prefer to go afield with only one or two kindred souls; 
others like larger groups and conducted tours to especially favorable 
localities for nature observation. For the latter, we remind you of 
the Audubon Field Trip to Essex County on April 20, Patriot's Day, 
with its visit to our Ipswich River Sanetuary and the opportunity 
to see James Fisher, Roger Peterson, and Ludlow Griseom. Then in 
early May (the ninth) comes Audubon Day with its State-wide bird 
walks cenducted for close to a hundred local groups, when open 
house will be held at all our wildlife sanctuaries, and when the 
spring migration should be at its very best. 

And don’t forget Massachusetts Arbor Day and Bird Day and its 
observance. We hope that many schools will make note of this date, 
officially proclaimed by His Excellency the Governor for April 24, 
and that many individuals will celebrate the week end by planting 
berry-bearing trees and shrubs for their bird neighbors. 

So, happy birding to all! 


The Editors 
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Notes from Our Sanctuaries 


MOOSE HILL. February, reputedly the year’s most vicious month, dis- 
played a warmth and mildness much more characteristic of March. Thawing 
temperatures that quickly erased any accumulation of snow and occasional 
gusty Marchlike winds proved to be the general behavior of most of the 
month. In Boston records it was the third warmest February. A local meteor- 
ologist was prompted to comment: “In going over our records we seemed 
to have lost a month.” 

Despite this untraditional behavior there appeared to be few birds that 
permitted themselves to be blandished or deceived thereby, and a premature 
departure from their southern retreat was not immediately forthcoming. 
Judging by relative numbers, there were many more observers on the Sanc- 
tuary scene than there were spring migrants. It appeared that the impact of 
the weather was much more immediate and direct on human kind than it 
was in relation to bird life. There were reports of Robins and Red-wings, but 
beyond that there was little avian evidence of a turn in the seasons. 

However, there were a few indications from other sources that definitely 
presaged the advent of reawakening life. Maybe the Chipmunks didn’t commit 
themselves to get out of bed to stay. but the sprightliness of their gait along 
the tops of the stone fences and the high angle of their tails left little room to 
doubt that they were completely aroused. If this were really spring they were 
prepared to greet it with a clear and open eye. 


In the swampy areas along the Meadowbrook Trail the beautifully mottled 
horn of the skunk cabbage had already pushed itself several inches above the 
cold mucky ground. Most of the horns were still quite tight, but soon they 


would broaden their apertures to receive on the inconspicuous florets within 
the first of their carrion fly visitors. The silvery-gray catkins of the pussy 
willows were well broken out of their single-scaled enclosures, and on the 
hazelnut and alder these telescoped floral structures had lengthened very per- 
ceptibly. The alternately-disposed flower buds on the elms displayed consider- 
able girth and tautness, but their contents remained still undisclosed. 

For most boys and girls in the Sanctuary area the formalities of the class- 
room were happily dispensed with during the winter vacation week of Wash- 
ington’s birthday, but many of them chose to add to their knowledge and 
enjoyment of the out-of-doors by making a trip to Moose Hill. There they 
were hard-pressed to discover many spring arrivals, but the roster of winter 
birds was quite complete. Present in gratifying numbers were the colorful 
Purple Finches, tail-flashing Juncos. and the ever-confiding Chickadees. The 
overwintering Mourning Doves were easily spotted, and on certain unpre- 
dictable forenoons there were welcome visits from those connoisseurs of the 
sunflower seed, the Evening Grosbeaks. Pine Siskins were a particularly de- 
lightful find for many of the visiting groups and individuals, but the most 
enviable discovery undoubtedly centered about the White-winged Crossbills 
with their curious bills and uncommon occurrence. 

ALBerT W. Bussewitz 


IPSWICH RIVER. February’s varied weather was at least stimulating. 
Early morning temperature recordings ranged from 7 to 52 degrees. Heavy 
rains washed away the accumulation of several snowstorms, and the wind 
blew from all quarters. On this exposed hilltop we are always alert to changes 
in the weather and subject to the full brunt of its caprices. During the 10th 
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and 11th, northwest winds of great force raved and raged at the house. The 
many deep throats of the massive chimney reverberated the rush and roar of 
the wind as it swept over the roof, After a day in the open, the fireside is 
relaxing: with an apple to munch and C. F. Tunnicliffe’s delightful Shore- 
lands Summer Diary to read and feast the eye on, the day is complete. 


The great flight of Pine Siskins brought numerous telephone calls from 
feeding stations where they had never been seen before. These belligerent 
little fellows are steady feeders and pack down seed as though competing in a 
pie-eating contest. The Purple Finches seem to prefer the wild food that is 
so plentiful here, particularly the seeds which they work out of the pendulous 
fruit of the sycamores. On warm days they join in sweet chorus with the 
Tree Sparrows, an antidote to the season. Some fifty Redpolls were seen by 
“Audubonites” who were staying at the cottage on the 22nd, and on the 23rd 
one Redpoll came to the feeder. The same day five Robins flew about the 
treetops on the southeast point. One day in the wooded upland, near the south 
esker, I was surprised to hear the drumming of a Ruffed Grouse. He surely 
was rushing the season! There were great numbers of Black Ducks all over 
the flooded river marsh, and on the 28th I saw one drake Mallard, his plum- 
age glistening in the winter sunlight. One American Golden-eye drifted in 
the current of the river, near the canoe landing. On March | we had the first 
White-winged Crossbills, their little “Morse-code” song came quickly to 
memory. 

Several trails that make interesting walks through the Arboretum were 
brushed out and opened this past month. The warm and sunny porch has 
been enjoyed by birders as they watched the constant activity at the feeders. 
Old friends and new become enthusiastic over the 2000 acres of unspoiled 
countryside they find here. 

Once again the introduced witch hazels, the Chinese, Hamamelis mollis, 
and the vernal. Hamamelis vernalis, bloom to gladden the season. Their 
fragrant flowers unroll their petals on sunny days and add color to the bare 
woods. The highly colored blood-red twigs of the red osier dogwood. Cornus 
stolonifera, and the yellow twigs of the yellow osier dogwood, Cornus stolon- 
ifera var. flaviramea, attract the eye along the trails of the wet areas. 

Judging from their tracks in the snow, the Red Fox is abroad and fairly 
common. Both Cottontail and Snowshoe Rabbits crosshatch the brushy areas 
with their tracks. Deer are scarce, and Otters, though present, are rare. 

ELMER Foye 

ARCADIA. The vision of eternally promised natural beauty inherent in 
a seed annually lifts the hearts of men all over the earth. This has been and 
always will be true as the season approaches when seeds are entrusted to the 
soil so that the uncontrolled natural processes over and above the tiller’s puny 
efforts can bring about the desired transformation. The same latent ability 
to give joy through beauty of blossom and fruit lies within the bundles of twigs 
gathered as scions for a grafting program this coming spring at Arcadia 
Wildlife Sanctuary. The scions were collected from the excellent crab apple 
collection of Miss Doreas Brigham, of Williamsburg. representing five of the 
best varieties for beauty of bloom and form. and with due regard for the 
attraction of their fruits to birds. Added to the seven crab apples already at 
Arcadia, this will give us a round dozen of the choicest forms of this inereas- 
ingly popular plant. Their true value and worth will not be apparent for 
several years. But the future is ever near, beckoning. promising. The eternal 
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round of blossom and fruit moves ever in full smooth circle. Fall migrations 
will be followed by spring migrations. with bird song, with eggs, with new 
generations. 


On the last day of February a group of five Boy Scouts began investiga- 
tions for their Nature Study Merit Badge. The old Bird Study Merit Badge 
has been replaced by a more comprehensive approach that takes into account 
the interrelationships of wildlife. Study of an environment, requiring know- 
ledge of the plant forms that sustain the animal forms, is now a_ necessity. 
Also three nest boxes or two feeding stations must be installed, and a report 
made on the birds using them. In a few months’ time we should find that 
several young citizens have a better understanding of the native wildlife forms 
around them, as well as what is necessary in the way of conservation measures 
for a continuance of these natural resources. 


With the snow cover gone and the longer hours of daylight already so 
apparent, it seems fair to assume that the two Bluebirds and one Robin that 
were at Arcadia through the winter months will manage the balance of the 
season prior to the emergence of insect life. This wintering-over was un- 
doubtedly aided by the abundance of persistent fruits now available on shrubs 
and vines which were part of the efforts made to make Arcadia a better area 
for wildlife. A small flock of nine Cedar Waxwings arrived at the month’s 
end. They found the high-bush cranberry fruits to their liking. The fruit crop 
also most likely had something to do with Davis Crompton’s report of four 
Ruffed Grouse observed on February 12, so widely dispersed as almost 
positively to preclude the same ones being counted twice. 


Redpolls were on the Sanctuary during February in numbers up to fifty. 
Flocks of this species, Purple Finches, and Pine Siskins were present at many 
near-by feeders, as were Evening Grosbeaks. Two boys from Easthampton 
reported “millions” of Redpolls on East Street on February 24, with “hun- 
dreds” killed by cars on the roadside. This remarkable occurrence was in- 
vestigated, with the result that a flock estimated at five hundred Redpolls was 
observed draping roadside trees and tall weed stalks to make a memorable 
picture. The toll caused by fast-moving cars was fortunately much lighter 
than reported, only three birds being found. 


The film showing Arcadia’s activities was shown twice during the month 
to small local groups and was well received. We still are painfully aware of 
the fact that many people are not familiar with our program activities and 
aims but we're making progress. 

Epwin A. Mason 


ed 


PLEASANT VALLEY. February has been a most surprising month, for 
its last ten days seemed to be thirty days ahead of schedule. Snow melted 
away until the ground was completely uncovered everywhere except in the 
deep woods. Pussy willows gleamed silvery in the sunshine and sap icicles 
formed on the broken ends of branches while Chickadees sang their spring 
song and Downy Woodpeckers drummed. Over in the northwest corner of 
the Sanctuary, Pileated Woodpeckers have been heard both drumming and 
calling almost daily in the last days of the month, and the Tree Sparrows 
have acquired the full silvery tinkle of their spring singing though we are 
told that even this is weak compared to the singing on their breeding grounds. 
Spring seemed to have come, though I must admit that right now the ground 
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is again covered with snow and the temperature this morning dropped down 
to zero. 

To me at least, Redpolls have certainly been more obvious, if not more 
abundant, this year than in any year since 1947, when we had a flock of. 
between thirty and forty feeding regularly on the front porch. Although they 
haven't learned to come to the feeders, the Redpolls have found that our weed 
patch has a lot of evening primrose, the seeds of which they appear to relish 
especially. When they are busy feeding, Redpolls are an unsuspicious lot and 
will allow a very close approach. One day when I was photographing a flock 
of seventeen in the garden they kept working toward me until they came with- 
in about ten feet. From time to time some nervous individual would put up 
the whole flock for no apparent reason, but they would quickly return again. 
Suddenly over the brow of the hill another flock of about fifty came zooming 
at me. Most of them landed with the others, but some landed on the bean 
poles and several came very close to landing on me. Any resemblance be- 
tween a bean pole and me is purely coincidental and highly fantastic! 


This month has been one of anxious patrolling for any signs of poachers 
who might have attempted to trap our Beavers during the regular trapping 
season. However, there has been no attempt made this year as there was last 
year, and on the evening of February 25 at six o'clock in the evening I saw 
eight Beavers in the open water, which is the maximum number [ have ever 
seen at one time. 

During school vacation, work was continued on the beaver management 
project, which involved the cutting of a considerable number of cherry trees. 
This work was brought to a conclusion with the burning of the brush and the 
piling of the logs for removal and subsequent use as firewood. Also, the 
Woodcock’s singing grounds were cleared of encroaching cherry and alder 
saplings. for although the ““Timberdoodle” lives in and nests in alder thickets 
he likes his singing area free of brush. 

In checking the trails for winter blowdowns and windfalls. | was saddened 
to find that one of the Sanctuary’s most treasured landmarks has been utterly 
destroyed. | refer to the great hemlock from which the Great Hemlock Trail 
derives its name. It was indeed a great tree, for it was 10 feet, 34% inches in 
circumference at breast height and towered high above the surrounding forest 

so much so that it was easily spotted from the Trailside Museum. During 
an intense electrical storm in July a bolt of lightning shattered this monarch 
into almost half its former size. Still there seemed to be some hope that the 
remaining half might survive, but a winter storm has blown off the upper part 
of the tree and only a stub remains. It is hard to believe that this once-proud 
giant could be reduced to nothing but twisted splinters in such a very short 
time. 

To end on a happy note, our Red-shouldered Hawk returned this year on 
February 21, by far the earliest date, and was last seen on the 25th screaming 
as it arose from the ground with a struggling mouse or mole in its talons. 
What a scream of triumph! What a sight to see this great Buteo circling ever 
higher in the crystal clear and intensely blue sky! 

ALvaH W. SanBorn 


Applications for Our Day Camps, Wildwood Camp, 
and Conservation and Natural Science Workshop 
are Now Being Received. 
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LOOKING AHEAD: 


APRIL 

ADULT WORKSHOPS in Conservation 

and Natural Science. 

Course, Audubon House, 
‘eont.) April 7, 14, 21, 28, 7:30-9:00 
P.M. Field Trips, April 4, 18. 

Advanced Course, Audubon House, 
‘eont.) April 2, 16, 30, 7:30-9:00 P.M. 
Field Trips, April 11, 25. 

Morning Workshop, Audubon House, 
April 7, 14, 21, 28, 10:00-11:30 A.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 

SOCIETY, STAFF LECTURES 

April 1, Park School, Brighton. 

April 4, Towers School, Marblehead. 

April 7, Wayland Women’s Club. 

April 7, Women’s Fellowship, Groveland 
Congregational Church. 

April 9, New Haven (Conn.) Bird Club. 

April 10, Waltham Garden Club. 

April 14, Wolfeboro (N.H.) 
Club. 

April 15, Newburyport Council, P.T.A. 

April 18, Essex County Pomona Grange, 
Haverhill. 

BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSES 

At Audubon House, Boston. Under Au- 
dubon Staff Leaders. (cont.) April 1, 
8. 15, 22. 7:30-9:00 P.M. 

At Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Topsfield. Elementary Course undet 
Elmer P. Foye. April 15, 22, 29. 
7:30-9:00 P.M. 

MEETINGS AT AUDUBON HOUSE 

Massachusetts Conservation Council 
April 1, 2:00 P.M. 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Staff Meeting, April 3, 9:30 A.M. 

Boston Malacological Club 
April 7, 8:00 P.M. 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 
joard of Directors, April &, 3:00 P.M. 

Old Colony Bird Club 
April 13, 27. 7:30 P.M. 

April 18, Trail Clearing Party, Ipswich 
River Wiidlife Sanctuary. 

April 20. Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety Field) Trip to Essex County, 
leaving Audubon House at 8:15 A.M. 
(D.S.T.) 

April 24, 
Davy. 


Elementary 


Garden 


Massachusetts Bird and Arbor 


MAY 
ADULT WORKSHOPS in Conservation 
and Natural Science. 
Elementary Course, 
teont.) 7:30-9:00 
Field Trip, May 16. 


Audubon House. 


P.M., May 5, 12. 
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SOME DATES TO REMEMBER 


April 


House. 
Field 


Advanced Course, Audubon 
(cont.) 7:30-9:00 P.M., May 14. 
Trips, May 9, 23. 

Morning Workshop, Audubon House. 
(cont.) 10:00-11:30 A.M. May 5, 12, 

19, 26. 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, STAFF LECTURES 
May 5, Andover Garden Club. 
May 7, Museum of Natural History 
Art, Holyoke. 

May 9, International Institute, Boston. 

May 11, Warren School P.T.A., Welles- 
ley Hills. 

May 11, Newburyport P.T.A. 

May 12, Women’s 
dustrial Union, Boston. 

May 19, Harwich Port Woman’s Club. 


BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSES 
At Audubon House, Boston. 
dubon Staff’ Leaders. 

field trip, May 2. 

At Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Topsfield. Elementary Course under 
Elmer P. Foye. May 6, 13. 7:30-9:00 
P.M. 

MEETINGS AT AUDUBON HOUSE 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Staff Meeting, May 1, 9:30 A.M. 

Boston Malacological Club 
May 5, 8:00 P.M. 

Massachusetts Conservation Council 
May 6, 2:00 P.M. 

Old Colony Bird Club 
May 11, 25. 7:30 P.M. 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Board of Directors, May 13, 3:00 P.M. 

May 2, At Areadia Wildlife Sanctuary, 
Northampton. Field Meeting of North 
eastern Bird-Banding Association. All 
interested invited. 

May 9, Audubon Day. 
all Sanctuaries, with 
walks. 100 State-wide 

May 10, Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sane- 
tuary will be host to the Hoffmann 
Bird Club of Pittsfield on the ocea 
sion of the Club’s annual breakfast 
meeting at the Sanctuary. 


and 


Educational and In- 


Under Au- 
(cont.) All-day 


Open House al 
guided bird 


Bird Walks. 


May 15-17, Connecticut Valley Campout. 


Arcadia Wildlife head- 
quarters. 

May 24, Massachusetts Audubon 
ety Field Trip to Essex County, leav- 
ing Audubon 8:15 A.M. 
(DST). 


Sanctuary, 


Soci- 


House at 
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Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
April 4, all day. Newburyport and vicinity. April 25, all day. Weston to Lincoln. Mr. 
Mr. Leadbeater, Beverly 4205. Afternoon, Talbot, WeEllesley 5-2815-M. Afternoon, 
Fresh Pond, Cambridge. Mr. O°Gorman, Fay Estate. Mrs. Boott, LYnn 8-0257 
Kirkland 7-5797. May 2, all day. Sudbury Wayside Inn 
April 11, all day. Concord U.S. Wildlife and vicinity. Miss Riggs, UNiversity 
Refuge and Nine Acre Corner. Mrs. 41-4229. Afternoon, Harold Parker Forest. 
Hines, CRystal 9-0383. Afternoon, Nahant. Mr. Wardwell, SToneham 6-0391-M. 
Miss McCarthy, WAtertown 4-926]. Mav 5. evening. Lowell Street. Wakefield. 
April 18, all day. Newburyport and vicin Mrs. Beverage, MAlden 4-6143. 
ity. Mrs. Argue, KEnmore 6-3604. After- May 6, morning. Boston Public 
Mr. Kelly, LYnn 2-9024. Miss Lawson, ( Apitol 77-5618. 
April 20, all day. Ipswich, Plum Island. fay 8. Boston Fenway. 
Mr. Robert Hogg, CRystal 9-3431-W. Hanson. 6-1595. 
April 21, evening. Heights to 
Rock Meadows. ( Apitol 
77-5618. 


Garden 
noon, 


morning. Miss 
COmmonwealth 
Arlington 


Miss 


I awson, 


News of Bird Clubs 


Forthcoming items of interest being sponsored by the Forsesu Biro Cris of Wor 
cester are the Annual Meeting and Dinner at Sterling Inn, Sterling, on April 23; field 
trip to 4H Camp, Spencer, on April 25, led by Mrs. Marshall; field trip to Hopedale, 
April 26, led by Mrs. Fern Wagner; field trip to Lrish Dam, Lake Quinsigamond, May 2, 
led by Mrs. McAllister; and field trip to West Boylston, May 3 

On April 11, the Horrmann Biro Crus of Pittsfield will conduct a morning field 
trip to southern Berkshire County for early migrants. On April 26 there will be an after- 
noon trip for local early migrants, and on Saturday, May 2, a morning trip around Pitts- 
field and vicinity. 

At the April 7 meeting of THe Warersury Naturatist Crus, an illustrated talk on 
“Family Life in Scotland” will be presented by Mrs. Richard Wheeler, or by Mr. Wheeler, 
and on April 21 Dr. Arthur H. Graves, of Wallingford, Connecticut, former professor at 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, will give an illustrated talk on conservation. The Annual 
Sunrise Hike of the club at Meriden Mountain is scheduled for Sunday, April 12 

The Amuerst Nature CLus, meeting at the University of Massachusetts on May 12, 
will hear Dr. John Brainerd discuss “Natural Areas in the Connecticut Valley: Their 
Value for Science, Art, and Religion.” 

Early spring trips scheduled by the SournH Snore Biro Crus include a trip to South 
Hanson and Halifax on April 12, for fresh-water ducks and other migrants, led by Miss 
Jane O'Regan. On May 3, the club will conduct a trip to Braintree, Hingham, and Nor 
well, for early warblers. under the leadership of Sibley Higginbotham. Both trips leave 
at 8:00 A.M. from the parking space behind the Adams Academy, Quincy, and are all 
day trips. If you need transportation or have room in your car for extra passengers, please 
notify Mr. Higginbotham, 19 Winthrop Ave., Wollaston, GRanite 2-8578 


Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


WILD FLOWERS FOR YOUR GAR- © chapters, and especial chapters are devoted 
DEN. By Helen S. Hull. M. Barrows & — to the attraction of birds to the garden, to 
Company, Inc., New York. 1952. 280 — violets, and to the use of 


$4.95. the author calls 


terraria, which 


pages. “wonderglobes.” A’ sepa- 


This is a worth-while book about the 
growing of wild flowers on the home 
grounds, in bog, meadow, field, or forest 
anywhere in the United States. The value 
of this particular volume lies in the em 
phasis placed on the use of wild flowers, 
shrubs, and trees native to the area in 
which a garden is being developed rather 
than on trying to introduce novelties less 
Different types of 
discussed in the 


adapted to the region. 


environment are various 


rate chapter for each State contains ree 
from the 


SUCCESS 


ommendations by a. contributor 
State who has had 


with wild flowers 


outstanding 


Color photographs and many black and 
white sketches add to the interest of this 
book, which very practical 
help for all who wish to capture the spirit 
of natural landscape and who appreciate 
the fun of working with native plants 


(. Russein 


should be a 


Mason 
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Book Reviews 
MOUNTAIN BIRDS. By R. A. H. 
Sixteen color plates by George 
Penguin Books, London. 1952. 
95 cents. 


Coombes. 
E. Lodge. 
32 pages. 


The King Penguin books have by now 
a recognizable pattern, consisting of an 
introduction, then enumerated material to 
match a concluding series of color plates. 
An inside heading of this book, prefacing 
life history data, reads: “British Mountain 
Birds,” and it is therefore on this basis 
that the book should be reviewed. 


Sixteen birds were chosen to make up 
this list, of which the hawk order com- 
prises exactly one half. We increasingly 
become aware as we progress through the 
text that these conspicuous and wide- 
ranging birds are the favorites of the 
author, who was once a falconer. Their 
life histories are interestingly narrated, al- 
though it seems to be stretching the title 
to think of the White-tailed Sea Eagle, 
Osprey, Buzzard, and Hen Harrier as 
mountain birds. In fact, it seems rather 
regrettable that the whole material could 
not have been reworked into a book en- 
titled “British Hawks,” a title not yet used 
in the King Penguin books. Other birds 
discussed are those found as summer 
breeders on moorlike or alpine country 
above 1000 feet, such birds as Ptarmigan, 
Snow Bunting, Ring Ouzel, and Dotterel, 
with the exception of two corvids and the 
Meadow Pipit (which the author re- 
christens “Moor Pipit”). The capercailzie 
and seed-eating finches of the Scotch pine 
forests are omitted. 


The Introduction has much good ma- 
terial on the fluctuating status of some of 
the larger British birds and a plea for their 
conservation. We are told that the White- 
tailed Eagle, Osprey, and two harriers are 
probably gone permanently, but that the 
Peregrine is making a good comeback. 
There is almost nothing on the ecologic 
relationships of the birds to their environ- 
ment, nor is there any distributional in- 
formation such as a montane comparison 
would provide. Descriptions of birds are 
sketchy, with a careless use of such terms 
as “under parts,” notably in the case of 
the Ptarmigan. The word “eye” is used 
synonymously with “pupil.” 

Of the plates by George Lodge, whom 
the author refers to as “the greatest bird 
artist living today,” I can only say that I 
like them very much. The caption under 
the plate of the Merlin is in error, which 
could confuse the beginner for whom these 
books are designed. It is the male which 
is on the right, the female on the left. 


Ropert L. GRayce 


April 


THE BIRDS OF AMERICA. 
James Audubon. With a Foreword and 
Descriptive Captions by William Vogt. 
435 color plates and frontispiece portrait 
of Audubon. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. 1953. $8.95. 

A century and a quarter has elapsed 
since Audubon began the publication of 
his monumental Birds of America, which 
took a decade to complete and which 
brought everlasting fame to its author. Ia 
1937 The Macmillan Company brought 
out the first complete edition of Audubon’s 
plates since the octavo edition of Audu- 
bon’s work was printed in the 1840’s. The 
present volume is the second edition of 
this work, with the letterpress unchanged 
but with an entirely new set of color plates 
from which the pictures were printed. 
These new illustrations are in general a 
great improvement over the quality of the 
work in the 1937 edition. If one should 
examine several different prints of one of 
Audubon’s bird portraits he would quickly 
realize that these “originals” vary consider- 
ably in coloration, due to the fact that they 
were drawn on copper plates, printed in 
black and white, and then colored by hand, 
a number of colorists of varying ability 
being engaged in this undertaking. And 
furthermore, undoubtedly many of the 
“originals” seen today have faded some- 
what or lost their original brightness and 
clarity. So we must not expect perfection 
in the present volume, but it is probably 
as good as anyone can expect and far 
better and more complete than any other 
collection of Audubon pictures of which 
the present reviewer is aware. Their most 
noticeable defect, perhaps, is the pink or 
blue cast given to some of the white areas, 
and the intensity of the yellows in others 
of the plates. 


By John 


We all know William Vogt as a natural- 
ist and conservationist, author of The Road 
to Survival, and well qualified to write cn 
the birds of America from his own not in- 
considerable knowledge of them. It is re- 
grettable that when this new edition was 
contemplated Mr. Vogt was not allowed to 
revise and extend the very brief captions 
he prepared for the first edition. I re- 
viewed the book in the Bulletin for Janu- 
ary, 1938, and I see no way to improve 
what I wrote at that time: 


“When we come to a discussion of the 
letterpress accompanying these new re- 
productions, I must confess to a purely 
personal feeling of disappointment. First, 
the titles attached to the plates have been 
changed from the historically interesting 
names which Audubon used, and have 
been made to conform to the decrees of 
the Check-List of the American Ornitholo- 
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Book Reviews 

gists’ Union. True, Audubon’s descrip- 
tions appear in a table of Transcripts ... 
but it is decidedly inconvenient to have to 
keep turning back and forth to find out 
what Audubon thought he was painting. 
In some more interest attaches to 
Audubon’s errors than to the pictures 
themselves, as in the case of his ‘Bird of 
Washington’ or his ‘Children’s Warbler.’ 
Plate 283 is labelled ‘Greater Shearwater’ 
with the comment ‘there is some question 
as to the identity of this plate,’ and in such 
an instance it would surely have been 
better to retain Audubon’s name and to 
follow it with its later supposed identi- 
fication. 


cases 


“It cannot be expected that a volume of 
this size and pretensions will be used as a 
handbook of American Birds, but Mr. Vogt 
... has attempted to condense into seven or 
eight short lines information of value re- 
garding the Range, Habitat, Identification, 
Voice, Breeding, and Food of each species, 
an impossible task. The results of this 
super-condensation are sometimes excel- 
lent, more often inadequate, and ocecasion- 


ally misleading, through their omissions 


April 


rather than because of any errors in fact. 
For instance, the food of the Crow is given 
as ‘Insects, mice, ete.” while the bird is 
really practically omnivorous and mice 
form but a small proportion of its diet. 
The statement that the food of the Yellow 
Rail is ‘Probably small animals, seeds, ete.’ 
is misleading because to the average per- 
son ‘small animals connotes such mammals 
as mice, squirrels, ete. rather than 
aquatic insects and other minute creatures 
of the swamps and marshes. 

“The Horned Lark is a bird whose six 
teen subspecies range in nesting require- 
ments from the cold tundras of Alaska and 
Ungava to the hot deserts of Lower Cali- 
fornia, but its habitat is briefly given here 
as ‘Open country. 
In winter on roads, 


Breeds on golf courses. 
prairies, 


beac hes.’ 

In spite of these criticisms, however, this 
is a volume which many birders and Audu- 
bon admirers will want to add to their 
libraries as the only complete edition of 
Audubon’s pictures available at even rea 
sonable cost. As a reference book it will 
play a valuable role, and its oceasional 
defects in coloration should be overlooked. 


Joun B. May 


From Our Correspondence 


A Teacher Reminisces 

“It was two years after the organization 
of the Junior Audubon Clubs that I visited 
a school in Roxbury That Roxbury 
teacher was a true missionary. She learned 
that [I was bird-minded and she told 
me about the Junior Clubs. She had just 
organized one, and she told me that the 
junior organization was in its second year. 
And she told me about a walk her club 
had taken when they heard a clear loud 
ringing song which was a new one to her. 
She told me about the pupils creeping 
about all expecting to see a large bird. 
Lo! they found a tiny fellow and saw him 
sing so there was no mistaking the soloist. 
Moreover, they saw a brilliant red spot on 
the top of his head. She later identified 
the soloist as the Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
To this day I remember her enthusiasm 
as she asked one of her pupils to tell me 
about the bird (she was a true teacher). 


“T was thrilled by the story and when 
I got back to my school in Beverly I im- 
mediately set about to organize a club 
among my pupils and many, many delight- 
ful hours we had together. From that time, 
1912. to the year of my retirement, 1945, 
with a short interim, | had a Junior Audu- 
bon Club. That work enriched my years 
of teaching.” 


Addie B. Hobbs 


Davtona Beach, Fla. 


An Unsuspicious Visitor 
From the North 


“After peering through cloudy window- 
panes during a stormy week at my various 
feeders, though they yielded a good variety 
of birds, when the White-winged 
bills came to Rowley | ventured forth re- 
gardless of the weather. .. . In the lower 
branches of a tall spruce I found two gray 
young birds silently feeding on the terminal 
buds, but still hoping to see a rosy male 
my friends led me to a seed patch where 
evening primrose, mullein and goldenrod 
grew profusely. Here were five feeding, 
but as it was impossible to use our glasses 
in the downpour we left the car and 
walked to within ten feet of them. No rosy 
ones but several tinged with yellow. As I 
approached one busily engaged in its Sun- 
day dinner someone called, ‘Pick it up.’ I 
slowly moved my cupped hand up the 
plant stalk and when I clasped my fingers 
about its wet body I fully believe I was 
as much surprised as my captive. What 
a thrill! We all examined it closely then 
| placed it back on the stalk to finish its 
repast, but needless to say it swiftly took 
flight and was gone in a sheet of rain. To 
hold such a wild free bird as Loxia leu- 
coptera was an unforgettable experience.” 


Rowley, Mass. Helen B. Foster 


Cross- 
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Correspondence 


A Letter from England 


“I went birding the other day. Mitchell 
came in to say that a few Bewick Swans 
had been seen on the Washes between the 
two Bedford rivers. We looked them up 
and found that the only distinguishing 
mark was the amount of yellow on the bill 
and its ‘relatively gregarious habits’ .. . 
As a last resort he is getting letters from 
various ornithological powers to say that 
the valuable work Mitchell is doing in the 
national gull count should not be inter- 
rupted by anything so petty as university 
regulations. [This is in reference to a 
friend keeping a car and taking Mitchell 
and Tom out to count, etc.| We had al- 
ready made a thorough examination of 
several Norman church towers and found 
no gulls. Obviously a more fruitful demon- 
stration was called for and, securing two 
genuine experts, we set off. 


“The old and new Bedford rivers run 
in a northeasterly direction about half to 
three quarters of a mile apart across Cam- 
bridgeshire. Although they are held in by 
dikes, the middle ground generally floods 
in winter leaving a broad belt of shallow 
water almost thirty miles long. We began 
at the south end and worked our way 
northeast, driving a mile, climbing the 
dike to look, and driving on. About three, 
we saw swans which looked gregarious 
enough to see again, but it was a fifteen- 
mile drive to get closer to them. We ar- 
rived at a canal keeper’s house at about 
quarter to four the light was already 
fading. Strung out across the band of 
water were three men, obviously waiting 
for the evening flight of waterfowl. From 
the southwest came a sound like geese, 
only clearer and much louder. We walked 
along behind the dike almost a_ mile 
until the sound seemed to come from a 
point opposite us. There were thirty swans 
sitting close enough so that we could see 
the beaks through the glasses, and they 
were evidently gregarious. We watched 
them for a few minutes, before moving on 
to look for duck. The sun had almost set 
and the sky was full of the ragged pattern 
of moving V’s of geese heading for the 
Wash, but little else. The shooting began 
spasmodically with faint popping on either 
side of us. Suddenly there were three shots 
very loud and very close. As if at a signal 
there was a sound like a distant cheer, a 
great rush of air, as a cloud of ducks mush- 
roomed into the air. Most of what I had 
assumed were distant reeds took off with 
a wild mewing sound like a flock of Star- 


lings — I had never heard Widgeon be- 


April 


fore. When we recovered we tried to 
count. We think there was about half a 
cubic mile, about two thousand birds in 
the air at once. When the cloud began to 
move, we followed, trying to pick out some- 
thing else beside Widgeon. We almost 
missed the swans. Completely unruffled by 
the shooting, one hundred and three Be- 
wicks sat in a great raft between the dikes. 
The setting sun gave them a faint pink 
color which faded into white as we 
watched. Until then the largest number 
of Bewicks ever seen on inland waters 
had been ninety-seven. This is a record 
and a good one. The ducks seemed to sur- 
prise no one. There are apparently ten 
thousand estimated in eight miles of the 
Washes. 

“On the way back in the car I was be- 
moaning the lack of ducks at home. ‘But,’ 
they said, ‘you don’t understand. This is 
a new country. The fens were settled well 
after New England aes 
King’s College, Cambridge, England 


Tom Smith 


On Anhinga Trail, Florida 


“At the southerly tip of Florida, in Ever- 
glades National Park, tourists never cease 
to be fascinated by the many strange birds. 
A most inviting and popular feature in that 
vast stretch of wilderness is a wavy, nar- 
row, winding, open board walk labeled 
Anhinga Trail, which penetrates about two 
hundred yards into a slough from the high- 
way leading from Homestead to Cape 
Sable. 


“The roller coaster duck-boards end 
abruptly under a little palm-thatched, open- 
sided hut and there one is face to face 
with the Everglades wild life in the raw. 
Jeneath the hut is water almost hidden 
by dense vegetation, but immediately in 
front is an area of open water, an ideal 
spot for observing the abundance of fish, 
fowl, some alligator and some snake life. 
Among the many strange sights the An- 
hinga, or Snakebird, in particular catches 
our focus. This odd bird, which rates in 
size with some of its neighbors the ibises 
and herons, has to ‘dry out’ frequently. 
For such a diving, swimming, underwater 
hunter this seems remarkable. Nature did 
not supply its feathers with water-shedding 
qualities, consequently it would get water- 
logged if it did not leave the water and 
perch somewhere, with its wings extended 
‘spread eagle’ fashion, draining and dry- 
ing out its soggy plumage. Its long neck, 
sharp beak and fast swimming make it a 
formidable pursuer of fish, but it is an 
amusing sight when it ‘hangs up to dry’ 
like an old brown shawl.” 


Homestead, Fla. Russell Burkhard 
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Correspondence 


A Home-made “Doughnuteria” 


Under the above caption we published 
in the February Bulletin a description of 
the unique bird-feeding device used by 
Mrs. Dorothy Wirth in dispensing dough- 
nuts to her many interesting bird visitors. 
Through one of those unfortunate slips 
“twixt the pen and the press,” the photo- 
graph illustrating the “doughnuteria” was 
omitted. The accompanying illustration 
shows the device clearly, and we hope that 
many other bird-watchers will follow Mrs. 
Wirth’s example in supplying abundance 
of energy-building doughnuts for their 
bird neighbors. 


More About Richard Alsop 


“Richard Alsop’s description of a small 
bird shot at Hartland, Conn., in June 1804 
(as transcribed on page 69 of the Febru- 
ary Bulletin) was instantly recognizable 
as a Mourning Warbler; and the query at 
once arose: was not this the earliest 
written? Alsop must have written it after 
the visit he received in the fall of 1808 
from Alexander Wilson, but presumably 
before the publication of Wilson’s deserip- 
tion. Wilson says the only one he ever 
saw he obtained near Philadelphia (hence 
the scientific name he gave it) in early 
June of some year not stated; but he must 
have Alsop’s mounted specimen be- 
cause Alsop gave to him ‘the female 
killed in the Autumn of the same year’ 
1804, but where? 


ever 


seen 


“This ‘female’ was in all probability not 
a Mourning at all but a Connecticut Warb- 
ler (Vide the bottom paragraph of Birds 
of the Connecticut Valley in Massachusetts, 
p. 513), and that species too was first 
described by Wilson, on the basis of a 
obtained ‘near Hartford, 
later secured in 
| wonder whether the 


specimen he 
Conn. and of others 
Now 
first specimen was not the very one that 
him. He would, of 


Pennsylvania. 


Alsop presented to 


April 


deferentially accept Alsop’s asset 
tion that the Mourning Warbler was the 
male of the same species as yet name 
less -- and not note the specific differences 
between the two specimens until in some 
later June he obtained, handled and_ por- 
trayed his unique philadelphia. 


“It may well have been Wilson's sur- 
prised assurances that he had never before 
seen such birds, and believed they had 
never been described, which induced A\l- 
sop to give one of them to Wilson and 
write out a full description of the other. 
The very odd-seeming fact that he com- 
pared it with a Purple Finch probably 
came about because, quite simply, a 
mounted Purple Finch was the bird next 
to it on Alsop’s shelf.” 


course, 


A. Eliot, Jr. 


A “Pretty Special” Bird Food! 


Northampton, Mass. Samuel 


“At Christmastime I purchased a bag of 
your Moose Hill Special Bird Food Mix- 
ture, and the reception it has received 
proves beyond a doubt that it is ‘Pretty 
Special.” Thursday’s snowstorm brought 
me a flock of Purple Finches and they 
almost finished your mixture. . . . [ have 
fed many different birds in past winters, 
but never such a choice variety as | have 
enjoyed the past two months. . . . Our 
friendly birds have demonstrated most con- 
clusively, from their enthusiastic approval 
of your bird food, that ‘a satisfied customer 
is always the best advertisement.’ ” 


Waltham, Mass. (Mrs.) Isabella Childs 


A Vermont Aleid Record 


“On December 16, 1952, a Bruennich’s 
Murre alighted on a small pool just out- 
side the limits of Bennington Village. Ver- 
mont. The pool was so small the murre 
could not rise from it. It was caught by 
a bey and brought to my office for identi- 
fication. It was uninjured. The next day 
I released it on a larger body of water from 


took off. Forty-four 


ago a bird of the same species was pit ked 


which it soon years 
ei : rR 

up on the main street of Bennington on 

December 16, so injured that it died very 

soon. These are the only observations of 


the species appearing in Bennington 


County, Vermont. 
“On 
came to a 


28, 1952, a 


feeding 


Dik ke isse] 


outside 


December 
station just 
Bennington Village and it has been coming 
(Feb. 14, 1953). This is 


recorded observation of a Dick 


every day since 
the first 


cissel appearing in Vermont.” 


Bennington, Vermont 
(Dr.) 


2 
LOss 


Lucretius H. 
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Field Notes 


Miss Emily Goode, of the Audubon 
teaching staff, tells us that a SONG SPAR- 
ROW was singing at her home in Sharon 
on February 13. 

Many BALTIMORE ORIOLES _ have 
been reported at feeders during December 
and January. They have been reported 
from Lincoln, Easthampton, Worcester, 
Attleboro, Salem, Barnstable, Orleans, 
Middleboro, Wellesley Hills, Monson, and 
from Bangor, Maine. The bird in Barn- 
stable deserted the original feeder and 
visited another feeder a short distance 
away (January 17). At the first feeder it 
ate bayberries, and at the second feeder 
it fed on bread crumbs and a mixture of 
peanut butter and fat. The bird in Monson 
fed on apple pulp and peanut hearts and 
ate sparingly of sunflower seeds. In Or- 
leans, suet was the favorite food. In 
Middleboro, where the bird was still pres- 
ent on January 23, the menu was quite 
different; in the morning he breakfasted 
on pie dough or baked piecrust, occasion- 
ally partaking of a small amount of peanut 
butter or banana; he reappeared at 12:00 
noon, at 1:00 P.M., 2:00 P.M., and again 
at 3:00 P.M. Severai times small pieces 
of strawberry parfait pie were put out and 
eaten with relish, even the whipped cream 
on top! This bird picked up his food very 
gently, never greedily, and always wiped 
his beak carefully when finished. On Jan- 
uary 23 a whole pie shell was put out on 
the tray, having been scorched in the bak- 
ing, and the oriole came immediately and 
stood eating, with one foot on the feeder 
and the other up on the shell. Soon he was 
inside the shell and working all around it. 


The Brookline Bird 
interesting trip on February 14 to the 
South Shore. Sixty-one were ob 
served. The weather was clear and sunny, 
with snow-covered ground. In Hingham 
forty BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT 
HERONS were seen roosting in the trees. 
At Scituate a large flock of PURPLE 
SANDPIPERS was resting on a rock out in 
the water, among them two RUDDY 
TURNSTONES, and several AMERICAN 
EIDERS were also seen there. MEADOW- 
LARKS in spring plumage were very much 
in evidence, the total for the day being 
150. MOURNING DOVES were in the 
fields with the Meadowlarks. A large 
flock of about three hundred COMMON 
REDPOLLS was found in a cornfield, and 
PINE SISKINS were feeding with the 
Redpolls. A YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT 
was seen in a cat brier thicket, and a 
HERMIT THRUSH was eating a dough- 
nut hung on a tree in Marshfield. In 
Marshfield Hills two WHITE-WINGED 
CROSSBILLS were eating sunflower seeds 
at a feeder, while WHITE-THROATED 
SPARROWS fed on the ground. An ICE- 
LAND GULL flew by at Third Cliff, Scit- 
uate. In Plymouth both BALDPATE and 
PINTAIL ducks were found. As the group 
of twenty-seven people were watching the 
Pintails, a RED-SHOULDERED HAWK 
flew over and perched on a tree for a short 
time. Manomet had little to offer, as the 
tide was low, but three HOLBOELL’S 
GREBES. were enjoyed as well as 
HORNED GREBES. At Powder Point 
bridge in Duxbury NORTHERN HORNED 
LARKS, LAPLAND LONGSPURS, SNOW 
BUNTINGS, and one IPSWICH SPAR- 
ROW were well seen feeding among the 
grasses on the inside of the beach. 


Club had a= very 
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Field Notes 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hough, of Edgartown, 
writes that the two DICKCISSELS have 
moved from the Hough’s feeding station 
to a neighbor’s a few blocks away. Mrs. 
Hough has had a FOX SPARROW for 
several weeks; an earlier Fox Sparrow was 
found dead, perhaps the victim of a shrike. 

Alex Emerson, of Acton Centre, reports 
an OREGON JUNCO at his feeders Janu- 
ary 15 and for at least five weeks follow- 
ing. On February 10 and 18 he saw and 
heard a RED-SHOULDERED HAWK; 
on February 12 he noted four FIELD 
SPARROWS, one SONG SPARROW, and 
two COWBIRDS with ten other species at 
his feeders and near by. 

Mrs. A. Everett) Falvey, of Plymouth, 
saw her firsts RED-WINGS of the season 
on February 22. On February 17 a female 
REDPOLL and a male PINE GROSBEAK 
joined the Pine Siskins, Evening Gros- 
beaks, White-throated Sparrows, and other 
winter guests at her home. She also re- 
ports that two VIRGINIA RAILS were 
identified “at the edge of our pond” in 
late December, 1952. 

The EASTERN CHIPMUNK is. popu- 
larly supposed to be a deep-sleeping hiber- 
nator, but on February 6 one was observed 
by Miss Margaret Roys stuffing its cheeks 
with seeds at a feeding station in Wood- 
bury. Connecticut. She comments, “Tt 
looked very sleek and fat.” On February 
24 two Chipmunks were “playing tag along 
a stone wall in the Steep Brook section of 
Fall River,” according to Miss Barbara 
Proctor. The Ground Hog may have to 
look to its laurels! 

From Silver Lake, Plympton, Ralph B. 
Mendall, Jr.. sends the following interest- 
ing observations made in February: Seven 
COOT on the Lake daily all month; two 
WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILLS at the 
window feeder, February 17 through Feb- 
ruary 22; two RED-BREASTED NUT- 
HATCHES at the window feeder, Febru- 
ary 3 through 17; two BLUEBIRDS, Feb- 
ruary 15 and again February 19: fifteen 
ROBINS on February 22; EVENING 
GROSBEAKS on February 17 (first: and 
only seen this year). The first two days 
of March brought a deluge of PINE SIS- 
KINS, with a dozen of this species feeding 
at the window, as many as seven in the 
feeder at one time. 

A BLACK-CROWNED HERON was 
seen near Jamaica Pond on February 1 by 
Charles M. Storey and Roger Ernst. 

4 GREAT BLUE HERON was seen in 
Framingham, at Reservoir No. 3, on Janu- 
ary 8 and again on January 12 by Richard 
\. Towns. 


April 


Laura Raymond Strickland, of Harmony 
Hill, Franklin, passes on a report of an 
ACADIAN CHICKADEE by Professor R. 
Manley Grindle, of Kenduskeag, Maine, 
who wrote her interestingly as follows: 
“While eating lunch yesterday where I am 
cutting wood, an Acadian Chickadee came 
flitting through the clearing. It was the 
second time I have ever this rare 
cousin of the common Black-cap. This one 
was alone, but he seemed to be enjoying 
his solitude even as I was; for the sun was 
high and the sky was bright and brilliant 
crystals sparkled and danced on the snow. 
The Chickadee was lively and so was I, 
for the wind had bestirred itself and came 
sneaking in around an opening in the 
cutting, making a sharp day.” 

“What is your 


seen 


spring messenger?” 
Laura Raymond Strickland, of Harmony 
Hill, Franklin, asks us. It seems to us 
that this is an interesting question for all 
of our Audubon members. Mrs. Strickland 
writes that hers is a bit unique the 
dwarf andromeda, which likes to have its 
feet in the water and she finds it in 
January as the makings of a live bouquet, 
the most exciting one of the whole year 
though not the most colorful. She also in- 
cludes the common hazel as a messenger 
of spring, for it responds very quickly with 
its dainty diminutive tassel-blossoms when 
cut and placed in water. And in mid-Feb- 
ruary the alder catkins were already spill- 
ing their yellow pollen on her window sill, 
“more precious than gold at this time of 
year!” Dallas Lore Sharp used to name 
Shadbush as his spring messenger, but 
many of us can’t wait until its time of 


blooming before we recognize that spring 


is here. Mrs. Strickland also observes that 
“there is the first pinkle-tink of the hylas, 
the first dea-rie of the Bluebird, and the 
weak but lovely sweet, sweet, sweet of the 
first Song Sparrow coming from the swamp 
“Perhaps,” she continues, “‘like 
your executive director you feel that spring 
has not. really until we have the 
cheerful warble of the Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak as he comes to the kitchen window 
for his first sunflower seed the first days 


of May.” 


Miss Ruth M. Sylvester, of Weymouth, 
writes that three male RED-WINGS. §ar- 
rived at her feeders on February 22. This 
is the earliest arrival date since she put 
up her feeders four years ago. 


Mrs. Fred Foster, of Worcester, says 
that while the WHITE-WINGED CROSS- 
BILLS were visiting her feeders in Febru- 
ary she saw one drink drops of water from 
the branches. Usually they preferred eat- 
ing snow to drinking water, and they often 
bathed in the water in the driveway. 


edge.” 


come 
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For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston 





Now is the Time to Put Up Bird Houses 


Moose Hill, Wren $3.50 Moose Hill, Flicker $6.00 
Moose Hill, Bluebird 3.75 Moose Hill, Wood Duck 8.50 
Wren, V1 3.45 Rustic Wren 2.25 
Chickadee, V2 3.45 Rustic Bluebird 3.00 
Bluebird, V3 3.45 Rustic Robin Shelter 3.75 


10% discount to Members. 





Enjoy Woodland Music at Home Through the Year! 


Bird Songs of Dooryard, Field and Forest 
135 distinctive songs and calls, recorded by the Stillwells. 


Double-face, 33 1/3 R.P.M. long-playing microgroove record 


A Mockingbird Sings 
A unique recording of the Mockingbird’s ability, produced for the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. Double-face. 


12-inch vinylite, 78 R.P.M.. ...............00008 uiaaenned . $2.50 


Bird Recordings from the Albert R. Brand Bird Song Foundation 
Florida Bird Songs 


Songs and calls of ten Flerida birds, on 


10-inch vinylite, 78 R.P.M. 


Bird Songs. Volume I 
72 songs on six double-face records, in album, 
12-inch vinvlite, 78 R.P.M. 

Bird Songs, Volume I 
51 songs on five double-face records, in album, 


12-inch vinylite, 78 R.P.M. ............ be $10.50 


Vo discount on records 
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Field Notes 


George A. Drew, Jr., of Belmont, reports 
the first CHIPMUNK seen abroad on 
February 17, and RED SQUIRRELS were 
noticed tasting icicles formed by the drip- 
ping of Norway maple sap during the last 
week of February. 

On March 8 Mrs. G. W. Cottrell, Jr., of 
Cambridge, was called upon to identify a 
large bird that was roosting in a tree in 
back of a garage. It turned out to be a 


LONG-EARED OWL. 


Henry FE. Childs, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, writes that on February 9 he found 
a BLACK SNAKE three and a half feet 
long. very sluggish, on a southern expos- 
ure. A) young man who was with him 
carried the snake on his arm for an hour 
of birding. Never before had Mr. Childs 
seen a Black Snake out before April. 


In our February “Field Notes” we men- 
tioned the YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT 
visiting the feeders of Mrs. Alice B. Pratt 
in Brookline. Mrs. Pratt now tells us that 
the Chat stayed around through February 
but has not been seen in March. The bird 
first arrived on January 1 and fed mostly 
on apples. However, it grew tired of this 
diet and Mrs. Pratt then offered it raisins, 
which it did not seem to care for until they 
were soaked in water and left in the raisin 
water. It liked to drink the water and 
seemed to thrive on this fare. When last 
seen, the Chat looked very healthy. One 
cold) morning it appeared with its. tail 
coated with ice. Mrs. Pratt decided it 
must have where water dripped 
on the tail and froze. By four o’clock in 
the afternoon the ice had melted. 


4 CHIPMUNK in Stow on January 25 
was reported by Mrs. Edna Hald, who com- 
mented that this was the earliest date she 
had ever this hibernating 
Tracks of a FOX were observed in the 
snow on January 22, and it was seen March 
7 in the orchard. 


A pair of CARDINALS was seen off and 
on through the month of February in Pitts- 
field by Mrs. Harold Alms.ead. About 
three miles from the Almstead home, Mrs. 
Stephen Hibbard saw a female Cardinal 
off and on to the middle of February. 


roosted 


seen species. 


Bob Wood sends some spring first dates. 
February 23: TURKEY VULTURE, West- 
field; PINTAIL, Northampton;  RED- 
WING. Northampton. February 25: 
SPRING PEEPER (heard), Arcadia. Feb- 
ruarv 26: GRACKLE, Arcadia. February 
27: four RED-WINGS, Sunderland. March 
1: six PRAIRIE HORNED LARKS, sev- 
eral singing. Turners Falls. March 4: 


CHIPMUNK, Sunderland. 


April 


\ partial albino EVENING GROSBEAK 
appeared at the feeder of Mrs. Eber Heston 
in. Reading on March 6. Last year Mrs. 
Heston reported a partial albino in her 
flock of Evening Grosbeaks, and she be- 
lieves this is the same bird. It has a light 
yellow wash on the nape of the neck and 
a very light tan on the edge of the wings. 
The rest of the feathers are grayish white. 

Mrs. Richard Adams, of Belmont, re- 
ported twenty EVENING GROSBEAKS 
on February 14 and three WHITE- 
WINGED CROSSBILLS on February 19. 

RED-WINGS were reported from several 
localities on February 21 and during the 
week following. 

A TREE SWALLOW 
Island on February 22 by Mr. and 
John Beattie and party. 

An extremely early INDIGO BUNTING 
visited the feeder at the home of Dr. 
William EF. Davis in Billerica on February 
22. The doctor and his son saw the bird 
again on February 24. 


Miss Jane O’Regan telephoned from 
Eastham on February 26 to say that she 
and a friend had just seen a NORTHERN 
PHALAROPE in Salt Pond. The bird 
was spinning and rapidly dabbling its thin 
bill in the water. 

Daniel P. Johnson, of Osterville, re- 
ported on February 12 that he had banded 
over two hundred PINE SISKINS since 
January 28, and on February 17 he caught 
four WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILLS in 
his traps, banded them, and took koda 
chrome pictures of them. 


Was seen on Plum 


Mrs. 


Wallace MacNaught called to report that 
on February 14 he saw fifteen to twenty 
PINE GROSBEAKS in the Arnold Arbor- 


etum. Four of the birds were adult males. 


William R. Copeland, of Framingham, 
writes that his daughter has had great fun 
feeding many birds at their stations but 
is getting particular joy from the Chick- 
which have become so tame that 
when she stands under the swinging feeder 
they alight on her hand and pick up the 
seed, and even perch on her arm and 
shoulder. 

Mrs. Margaret Campbell, of Waban, re 
ported a lone BRONZED GRACKLE on 
March 1. 

Miss Miriam Dickey, of the Children’s 
Museum, reported a MOCKINGBIRD 
seen in the Arnold Arboretum on March 
14. 

Mrs. Henry D. Prescott, of South Dart- 
mouth, has been watching for some time 
a heavy flight of CROWS apparently pass- 
ing to and from a roost somewhere in the 
woods to the north. 
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For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston 








THE MASSACHUSETTS 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 
takes pleasure in presenting these fine new 
BIRD AND MAMMAL CHARTS 


in full color, the work of the well-known 
artist Jacob Bates Abbott, illustrating some 
120 species of birds and 18 mammals of 
the northeastern United States. 


Set I. 
Summer Birds No. I, 22 
Winter Birds, 26 species 
Game Birds, 29 species 
Birds of Prey, 13 species 
Set IL. 
Summer Birds, No. 2, 22 species 
Owls, 9 species 
Mammals, No. 1, 10 species 
Mammals, No. 2, 8% species 
Lithographed in full color on heavy dur 
able paper 20 x 30 inches, metal bound 
at top and bottom for wall display. Sold 
only in sets of four, in a substantial mail 
ing tube. 


Price per set of four, $3.00, 
postage prepaid 


SUMMER BIRDs 


One dozen sets, your selection, $30.00 
10% discount to members of M.A.S 








GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Bird Call Game. ............... eee - = .. $2.00 
Bild-A-Bird Cut-Outs .............. vpketassunadearsasis ibiddumshehes .00 
Bird O Game : Pabende .00 
Bird Jig-saw Puzzles, 60 pieces .................... bediainilenSaddaaan 85 
Goldfinch, a Bird Card Game ........ ahetilctadinads bacbuicones 35 
Monarch, a Butterfly Game we ss sda Bi. 
Juniper, a Tree Game sit , 35 
Larkspur, a Flower Game Saalanuihe haaita kachusnieeninenaassidigpeiinasenanlesdaies .35 


No discount. 


CORRESPONDENCE NOTES 
Each package contains 16 notes and envelopes 
Nature Notes, Birds and Animals 
Nature Notes, Flowers 
Birdland Notes 
Audubon Bird Letters 


No discount. 





Bird Food, Books, and Stationery may be purchased 
at all of our Sanctuaries 
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Field Notes 


As of March 1, WHITE-WINGED 
CROSSBILLS had been reported from 
forty-five different localities in eastern 
Massachusetts. Wellesley seemed to have 
the largest concentrations, where Murray 
Gardler informed us a maximum of forty- 
seven was reached on February 14. 


On January 22, Mrs. Neal Bogren, of 
Waltham, noticed in a flock of seventy-five 
to one hundred EVENING GROSBEAKS 
an albino, with head and back completely 
white and breast a pale yellow. Another 
‘albino appeared at the feeders of Mrs. 
Stephen Gray in Sudbury on February 18, 
in a flock of about seventy Evening Gros- 
beaks. The wings of this bird were pure 
white with one tiny black spot on each 
wing, and a pale yellow color showed 
around the neck. 

4 BLUE-WINGED TEAL was seen at 
Fresh Pond, Cambridge, on January 31 
by Miss Muriel Willis. 

Edward Marsh, of Dedham, reports see- 


ing an OTTER in that town at Motley’s 
Pond. Also, at Motley’s Pond, twenty-five 


AMERICAN MERGANSERS have _ been 
seen since February 7. The birds come in 
and land about 9:15 in the morning, and 
it is a great sight to watch them displaying. 
Twenty-five to thirty MOURNING DOVES 


and an equal number of EVENING GROS.- 
BEAKS are also present in that vicinity. 


Mrs. Howard M. Estes, of Natick, says 
that the snowstorm in early February 
brought ten EVENING GROSBEAKS and 
a flock of PINE SISKINS to her window 
feeder. One Siskin allowed her to stroke 
its head as it fed. A male TOWHEE was 
also feeding there all the morning. 


In late October a DICKCISSEL §ap- 
peared at the feeder of Miss Emilie Ru- 
ecker in Tiverton, R. I. In November Miss 
Ruecker realized that she had two of these 
birds but was not sure of their identifica- 
tion, but in January one was in full spring 
plumage. The other bird is still dull, prob- 
ably a female. On February 6 both birds 
were still present. Miss Ruecker has about 
fifteen feeding places on her property, in- 
cluding hangers and special spots on the 
ground. 


Middleboro had some interesting birds 
during the month of January. Through- 
out the month two CAROLINA WRENS 
could be seen; one CARDINAL, at the 
home of Mrs. Henry Holmes; one DICK- 
CISSEL; and a BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 
All were still there February 1, and the 
Wrens had been present 


Carolina since 


October. 


April 


John Haley, of Dedham, recently sent 
us a _ photograph showing forty-three 
MOURNING DOVES feeding near his 
house; he has counted as many as fifty-one 
at one time. Last summer Mr. Haley put 
up twelve WOOD DUCK boxes, and 104 
eggs were laid in them, eighty-six hatching 
successfully. 


Ralph G. Carpenter, 2nd, Director of the 
New Hampshire Fish and Game Depart- 
ment, trapped a DICKCISSEL at Wolfe- 
boro, New Hampshire, on January 12, ap- 
parently the first winter record for that 
State and the second record for the State 
in recent years. He also banded a HER- 
MIT THRUSH on January 12 and a BAL- 
TIMORE ORIOLE on January 14 A 
MEADOWLARK has been wintering at 
Wolfeboro, which is pretty far north for 
this species. 


Miss Louisa Hunnewell reperts that 
twenty to thirty WHITE-WINGED CROSs.- 
BILLS visited her garden in Wellesley on 
February 14. She said the Crossbills were 
feeding on the fruit of the crabapple trees, 
even on the apples that had fallen to the 
ground. 


During the snowstorm on February 12, 
Laurence B. Fletcher saw fifteen species 
at his feeders at Lily Pond, Cohasset: one 
HAIRY WOODPECKER, three 
DOWNIES, nine CHICKADEES, two 
WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCHES, one 
CEDAR WAXWING, four STARLINGS, 
five ENGLISH SPARROWS, five EVE- 
NING GROSBEAKS, five PURPLE 
FINCHES, eight GOLDFINCHES, one 
WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL, one RED- 
EYED TOWHEE, eight JUNCOS, two 
TREE SPARROWS and two SONG 
SPARROWS. 


Alexander M. Emerson, of Acton Centre, 
writes that during the snowstorm on Feb- 
ruary 12 he was kept busy clearing the 
ground every hour so that the birds could 
feed. By 1:30 P.M. two quarts of sun- 
flower seeds had vanished, together with 
two full coffee cans of mixed seeds. 


Charles P. Atherton, of Brentwood, 
N.H., writes that by February 15 he was 
feeding over two hundred EVENING 
GROSBEAKS daily. He says that this 
winter there are noticeably more females 
than in previous years. 


Miss Besse L. Whiteman, of Auburndale, 
reports a flock of fifty to seventy-five 
CEDAR WAXWINGS drinking water from 
the gutters of the house on February 10. 
Fourteen Cedar Waxwings were reported 
by Mrs. Richard C. Adams, of Belmont, 
“about the middle of January,” as well as 


four EVENING GROSBEAKS February 11. 














AUDUBON HOUSE 
and the 
WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES 
of the 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Audubon House, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16. 
Headquarters building. Offices. Salesroom. General information on educational work, 
lectures, membership, etc. Reference and lending libraries. 


Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, Sharon. 

Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed 
woodland. Small pond. Museum. Nature Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident 
Director. Advisory Committee: Chairman for each meeting appointed in advance by 
retiring chairman. 

Tern Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Chatham. 

Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass. Large colony of nesting terns. 
Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham. 


Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 

Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Memorial 
and experimental plantings. Studio workshop. Edwin A. Mason, Resident Director. 
Advisory Committee: David A. Riedel, Chairman. 


Nahant Thicket Wildlife Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds in 
spring and fall. Trails. Advisory Committee: James T. Kelly, Chairman. 


Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary, Barre. 

Established 1948. 35 acres. Coniferous plantation. Small pond. Rocky gorge. 
Interesting trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and day 
camps for boys and girls. Leon A. P. Magee, Resident Director. Advisory Committee: 
Mrs. James F. Nields, Jr., Chairman. 


Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, Lenox. 

A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. A square mile of typical Berkshire 
woodland and stream valley. Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond. Barn 
Tearoom in summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director. Advisory Committee: 
Robert Crane, Chairman. 


Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with islands. 
Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Foye, Resident Director. Advisory 
Committee: Ralph Lawson, Chairman. 


Further information about any of the above sanctuaries may be obtained from 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. 

















“CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


400 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts, taught by our 
staff of twenty trained and experienced teachers reach- 
ing 15,000 boys and girls during the school year. 

Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the seven Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 

Conservation and Natural Science Workshop for Camp 
Counselors, Teachers, and other Youth Group Leaders. 


200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 

Therapy Programs for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 

Audubon Junior Clubs with 10,000 members in Schools, 
Museums and Camps. 

Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 

Cireulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 


tributed regularly to 7500 Youth Group Leaders through- 
out the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 


The BULLETIN OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, an outstanding magazine in its field, published 
nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW ENGLAND 
BIRDS, monthly. 

Annual Lecture Series: “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 


in a dozen cities and towns of Massachusetts. 

Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 
WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 























